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TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE. 



CAST OF CHARACTERS. 

Julia Middleton, (Tempest) 
Fanny Middleton, (Sunshine) 

Mammy Sue An old darkey slave 

Joshua Middleton. .Fa/A^r of Julia and Fanny 
Richard Wilmot. ,. .A young man from the East 
Hugh Stanton...^ neighbor of the Middleton' s 

Joseph Dunn A human derelict 

BoBAWAY. .A young darkey, nephew of Mammy 

Sue 



TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE. 



ACT I. 



Locust Grove, home of the Middleton's near 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

ACT II. 

Six weeks later. Same place. 

ACT III. 

Three days later. Mammy Sue's cabin on the 
Middleton Plantation. 

ACT IV. 

Four months later. Same place. 
Time, and place: — Kentucky, in the summer of 
i860. 

The first Act is intended to be played brightly 
but simply. It is a simple domestic story, written 
about a family group. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The story, Tempest And Sunshine has been read 
by countless thousands of readers, and to-day, 
interest and popularity remains as keen as when this 
delightful story was first published, y^ars ago. 

The author of this acting version has prepared 
a play that has met with great success on the profes- 
sional stage. For this reason, this edition is issued 
for both professional and amateur stage in response 
to a constant demand far this particular play, for 
the benefit of those who have seen it performed and 
wish to re-produce a clean, moral drama of estab- 
lished merit. While the best professional talent has 
appeared in the various roles, the play is equally 
well adapted to the talent of amateur clubs who 
will find no difficulty in meeting the natural require- 
ments of the dramatic scenes, and the abundance of 
spontaneous comedy. If the picturesque costumes 
of i860 are employed, it will lend additional 
romantic charm. These costumes, of simple inex- 
pensive materials can be readily contrived. The 
scenery and furniture called for, as well as the 
properties, are so simple that the play might 
easily be performed on the piazza of a country 
house, or in an ordinary room. But if an elaborate 
production is desired, there is ample opportunity 
for showy effects. The cast shows a round of good 
parts ; everyone has been provided with scenes and 
lines that bring quick recognition from an audience. 
Moreover, it is a play that will never grow old. 

Sunshine is a beautiful character, amiable, duti- 
ful, and all that her name implies. Tempest, the 
very opposite, self-willed and fiery, drawmg upon 
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6 INTRODUCTION 

herself a bitter punishment. The lesson of self- 
restraint may well be learned from this true-to- 
nature character. The lovable father, old Joshua 
Middleton, gruff and unpolished, but great hearted 
Kentuckian, filled to the brim with humorous in- 
stinct. If his language should, at times, prove a 
trifle strenuous, it is suggested that -certain words 
may be readily eliminated. Richard Wilmot is an 
excellent type of clean cut young American man- 
hood, a fine role for a youthful leading man. It 
would be difficult to imagine two better characters 
than the superstituous darkies, Mammy Sue and 
the mischievous Bobaway; the comedy scenes of 
these two provoke constant laughter. Hugh Stanton 
is a picture of a man, overindulged in riches, self 
love and jealousy, which bring upon him, well 
deserved defeat. In Joseph Dunn we have the vivid 
character of a human derelict, drawn from life ; he 
merits our pity, as, drifting on a weak will, with the 
taint of hereditary intoxication in his veins, he falls 
an easy prey to temptation. But it would seem that 
the prayers of his dying mother, and the goodness 
of Sunshine worked remorse in his heart, and in a 
splendid dramatic scene in the final act, he makes 
full confession, thereby redeeming himself, and 
bringing great happiness to the Middleton family. 

Analysis will show that all these conflicting human 
emotions point, not one moral, but many, worthy of 
earnest study, and since it is the purpose of the 
dramatist to point a moral, this play is submitted 
to interest and instruct. 

Wishing the producers all success, Sincerely, 

The Author. 
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SCENE PLOT. 



ACT I. 



Exterior. Cottage and Garden. Cottage on the 
L. Picket fence across the back, with gateway in 
the center. Foliage borders. Horizon or plantation 
drop. Wood wings. 



ACT II. 

Interior. Neat sitting room. Door c. Door r. 3 
E. Door L. 2 E. Mantel and fireplace on the R. 
(Fire if desired) 



ACT IIL 

Interior. A cabin. A rude interior of logs, or a 
kitchen set. Door r. in the back flat. Window c. 
in back flat. Door r. 3 e. Door l. 2 e. Ceiling 
piece. Exterior backing for window and door. 
Interior backing for r. and l. doors. 



ACT IV. 

Interior. Handsome parlor. (If desired, the set 
used in Act II may be used again) Door c. in back 
flat. Arch on the r. Door on the l. Ceiling piece. 
All interior backing. 
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PROPERTY PLOT. 

ACT I. 

Green Baize on floor. Grass mats. Rustic furn- 
iture, table and chairs, and seat. Flower bed with 
some practical flowers for Sunshine to pluck. Tall 
vase on table R. to hold flowers. Small cake or 
cracker for Sunshine, (to eat) Letter in envelope, 
sealed, for Middleton. Memoranda book and pencil 
for Wilmot. Tray, decanter with liquor, and three 
glasses for Mammy Sue. Another tray, with 
pitcher, for Bobaway. Large old fashioned revolver 
for Middleton. {not fired) Small garden fork 
for Sunshine. 

ACT n. 

Medalion on the floor. Rugs. Portiers. Sitting 
room furniture, table, chairs, settee. Lady's desk, 
with pen, ink, plenty of paper and envelopes. Paper 
money in desk. Paper spelling book for Bobaway. 
{to destroy) Roll of sheet music with card at- 
tached, for Mammy Sue — {to destroy) Riding 
whip for Tempest. Several pieces of paper money, 
large bills, for Tempest. Book on table. Spectacles 
for Middleton. Several large sheet of drawing 
paper, or folio, on desk. Tray, decanter, with liquor 
and glass, for Tempest. 

ACT III. 

Kitchen furniture. Table and chairs. Stool, 
rocking chair. Cover for table. Lamp on table, 
{lighted) Old pitcher on table, to hold boquet. 
Boquet for Sunshine. Small edition of Bible. 
Large pie on plate for Mammy. Box of matches 
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t:acked on left wall. Several letters in envelopes, 
sealed, for Joe Dunn. Several pieces of paper 
money for Stanton. Frog on string attached to 
stick for Bob. Handkerchief for Tempest. Old 
fashioned revolver for Wilmot. (not fired) 



ACT IV. 

Medalion. Rugs. Portiers. Parlor furniture. 
Prints of George Washington and Lincoln on walls. 
Two large portraits of Tempest and Sunshine on 
easels. Several parcels in paper on stand up stage. 
Small parcel, or box, with card attached, for 
Mammy. Clothes wringer and plush album for 
Bobaway. 



COSTUMES. 

The scene of this drama is Kentucky, before the 
Civil War. For the masculine costumes of this 
period, it would be well to refer to old illustrations. 
The ladies wore very ample skirts, ruffled, with 
sashes, and fichus of lace. Light, inexpensive 
materials look very pretty. The hair is worn in curls, 
with the beauty curl over the left shoulder. 

Mammy Sue wears house dresses of calico, of 
very brilliant colors ; two dresses will do ; an apron 
if desired, and change to very large white apron for 
last act. A kerchief knotted about her head. 

Bobaway wears old shabby clothes, a bit more 
tidy in the last act. 

Joseph Dunn looks rather neat in the first act, 
but becomes more shabby and dissipated looking in 
the following acts. 

Joshua Middleton is a typical Kentucky farmer^ 
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in old clothes, dusty in the first act. {for this, 
throw Fuller^ s earth on his coat) Trousers in his 
boots. Large straw hat. He is a trifle more tidy in 
the third act, and quite dressed up in the last act. 
He may wear evening dress if desired. 

Richard Wilmot is always neatly dressed. He 
is not required to wear evening dress in the last 
act. 

Hugh Stanton is very well dressed all through. 
Riding dress in the first act. 

MUSIC: — Play Southern melodies all through, 

LIGHTS :— All lights on full in Act I, H, and 
IV. In Act III, the foreground somewhat dim, 
with moonlight outside the cabin. 
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ACT I. 



Scene :— Locust Grave, the home of the Mid- 
dleton's near Frankfort, Kentucky, A 
garden and cottage exterior. The house is on 
the L. Palings across the back, A rustic table 
and chair down r. A garden seat l. near the 
cottage. Another garden seat on the extreme 
R. A flower bed with bright colored flowers 
in bloom up r. of c. Trailing vines and flowers 
about the verandah, and over the fence. A 
vase on the table down r. A small garden fork. 

(At rise, Bobaway is curled up fast asleep on 
the bench extreme R. He is a youthful 
darkey, lazy and shiftless.) 

{The effect of someone approaching on horseback 
is heard from off r. u. // is Hugh Stanton, 
who speaks loudly, outside.) 

Hugh Stanton, (outside r. u.) Whoa there 
lady, that's a good girl! Hold, some of you nig- 
gers, catch that bridle, (enter Stanton from R. u. 
and through gate c.) Give her a drink of water, 
and tie her in the shade, (he advances down to the 
cottage and raps on the steps with his riding whip) 
Anybody home? (Bobaway r. snores loudly. 
Stanton looks about, but does not see Bob) I 
say, anybody home this morning? Where are you 
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all? (rapping again, louder. Bobaway snores 
again. Stanton does not see him) 

(Enter from the cottage Mammy Sue.) 

Mammy Sue. Good mornin' Marster Stanton — 
was you done lookin' for some ob de folks? (^ad- 
vancing) 

Stanton. Yes — Miss Fanny, I hope she has not 
gone to the city? (to l. c.) 

Mammy, (crossing to c.) No, Marster — I 
reckon she's out in de orchard a swingin* on a apple 
tree, 

Stanton. What, not tired after the party last 
night ? 

Mammy. Dat chile don't never get tired, no, 
sah — she's always down stairs 'fore sun-up. 

Stanton. Send one of the niggers after her. 

Mammy. Yes, Marsa, I se' Bobaway — ef I jes' 
can set my eyes on dat nigger, (calling) Bob' way 
— Bob' way — (Bob snores loudly) What's dat? 
(Bob snores again, very loud) Sounds like a pig! 
(seeing Bob) Bress my soul! if it ain't dat lazy 
nigger a snorin' like a steam boat! (crossing to 
Bob) You 'onry, good-for-nothin' black scalawag! 
Get up — ^get up! (shaking Bob violently) Does 
you hear me? Does you want me to pull your 
ears? (pulling his ear which awakens him) 

(Stanton crosses c.) 

Bobaway. Oh — oh — (sitting up) Was you a 
callin' me for dinner? 

Mammy. No, I wasn't — 'tain't near dinner 
time yet — no where's near. (Bob is about to lie 
down again when Mammy roughly drags him to 
his feet) If I kotch you a sleepin' 'round here at 
dis time ob day, I jes' reckon I'll tell Marsa Mid- 
dleton. 
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Bob. What you wakin' me up for? (rubbing 
his eyes and gaping sleepily, he advances, almost 
colliding with Stanton who is c) 

Mammy. Marsa Stanton's got somethin* for you 
to "do. (r. c.) 

Stanton. Go find Miss Fanny and be quick 
about it. 

Bob. Miss Fanny, where'U I done fin' her? 

Stanton, {sharply) Go and look for her you 
rascal ! 

Bob. Rascal! don't you call me no rascal — I 
ain't your nigger — I reckon you couldn't buy me 
for ten dollars ! I belongs to Miss Julia, I does ! 

Stanton. If you presume to give me im- 
pudence, I'll have you flogged! 

Bob. I ain't givin' you nothin' — nothin* 'tall — 
deed I isn't! 

Mammy. You done better do what Marsa 
Stanton wants 

Bob. Does you want to see Miss Fanny? She's 
a settin' right out thar by the pond — {pointing off 
L.) — feedin' the ducks — ^an' I reckon if you wants 
her, dat's jes' whar you'll fin' her! {he dodges 
Stanton and runs back of Mammy) 

Stanton. I'll report your conduct to Mr. 
Middleton — if you were my property, I'd cut your 
black hide with a lash! 

{Enter Julia MroDLETON, from cottage l.) 

ULiA. Good-morning, Mr. Stanton? 
Stanton. Good-morning, Miss Julia. 

Julia, {observing Bob's action, and Stanton^s 
angry frown) What's the matter? 

Stanton. I asked this nigger to find Miss 
Fanny for me, and he refuses. (Julia advances 
quickly to c. facing Bob) 

Julia. Refuses! Bobaway — Bob — come here, 
come here you black imp ! {stamping her foot) I 
say come here! 
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Bob. (creeping forward in fear) Yes, Missy, I 
done comin' jes' as fas' as whatever I can — don't 
you hoi' me — don't you hoi' me. Mammy — (slapping 
at Mammy's imaginary hold) 

Mammy. What's matter with you? I aiil't 
hol'in' you nigger 

Julia. How dare you refuse to obey Mr. 
Stanton ! How dare you ! 

Bob. I didn't never refuse. Miss Julia — ^I didn't 
never refuse nothin' in all my born days 

Stanton, (indignantly) What's that? 

Bob. (quickly) I didn't never refuse nothin' — 
not even a piece o' pumpkin pie ! 

Mammy. You get yourself skinned 'live if you 
go on talkin' like dat ! 

Bob. I never did hear Marsa Stanton say noth- 
in' 'bout lookin' for Miss Fanny — I reckon I mus' 
be gettin' deef in both my two ears. 

Julia. You black liar ! You don't know how to 
tell the truth ! 

Bob. Yes, I does — ^yes, I does, when I ain't con- 
f usticated — — ! 

Julia, (taking him by the ear) Now go find 
her — find her, do you hear? Do you hear that? 
(pulling his ear) 

Bob. Oh! Oh, yes. Missy, I done hear every 
word you says 

Julia. Then go! (releasing him) And if you 
come back without her, I'll have the overseer cut 
off your nose. Go! (stamping her foot) 

Bob. (running quickly up c.) Oh, Lordy! I 
can't never smell nothin' without my nose! (he 
exits quickly c. and L.) 

Julia. Mamm3r, I reckon,- Mr. • Stanton might 
like to have a glass of lemonade after his nde ; the 
roads are mighty dusty out this way. (Julia 
crosses to r. c. while Mammy crosses to the cottage 
and exits) 

Stanton. Yes, they are, but it would take more 
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than a little dust to keep me away from Locust 
Grove, (advancing toward Julia) 

Julia. I reckon so. (a light laugh as she looks 
at him and seats herself r. c. of table) You 
seem to be getting mighty fond of Fanny? 

Stanton. Fond of her! My feeling for her is 
much deeper than passing admiration. 

Julia. I thought so ; why at the party last night, 
you danced with her all the evening. 

Stanton. You know she is a considerable fine 
dancer, (seating himself near Julia, r. c.) 

Julia. Oh, indeed ! (zvith a touch of jealousy) 
I have been told that I dance much more gracefully 
than Fanny, and mine was the prettiest dress in the 
room last night. I had a new dress, but Fanny 
wore an old one, made over! (her head high in the 
air with pride) 

Stanton. I am not much of a judge of ladies 
dresses — I only know that to me, Fanny looked as 
spotless, as sweet and charming as I know her to be. 

Julia. Oh, Mr. Stanton, I think you must be 
falling in love with her! (laughing) 

Stanton. I am in love with her — it's no use 
beating about the bush, (rising) I do love Fanny. 

Julia. I reckon everybody knows it, except 
Fanny! (laughing) Why don't you tell her? 

Stanton. I meant to do so at the party last 
night, but there was such a crowd, we seemed never 
to be alone, and 

Julia. But there was a garden, and moonlight — 
I don't believe I ever saw the moon shine more 
beautifully — Oh! I reckon you're afraid! (laugh^ 
ing at him) 

Stanton. I don't deny it — I am afraid — of 
refusal. 

Julia. You know what the poet said— " Faint 
heart ne'er won fair lady." (rising) 

Stanton. Yes, but I could not bear refusal — I 
would not bear it. (crossing to c.) 
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Julia. That's right — show determination ; you Vc 
sure to win if you do. (advancing) 

Stanton, (quickly) You think so? (eagerly) 
Have you any good reason for thinking that I may 
be so fortunate as to win her? 

Julia. Why not ? Of course girls don't tell their 
secrets to each other — and Fanny does not seem to 
love me as much as I love her. (sighing) I would 
be ver' glad to see her married and happy. 

Stanton. That is generous of you, when you 
are the eldest daughter. 

Julia. Oh, I am not much older than Fanny — 
(crossing to l.) — only two years, and I've refused 
two proposals! I have indeed! 

Stanton. Then you think I may speak to your 
sister? 

Julia. Yes, and if she wants to tease you and 
says " no," just to worry you, I'll do all I can to help 
you. (extending her hand to him) 

Stanton, (taking her hand) Thank you. Miss 
Julia, thank you. From the bottom of my heart I 
hope I may soon have the right to call you sister. 

Julia. I don't know what father will say — ^but 
you tell him that Fanny has really encouraged you — 
that she has accepted your attentions, and that 
everybody in Frankfort expects you and she to 
marry, (to l. c.) 

Stanton. And your mother? What will she 
say? 

Julia. Mother will do anything father says, and 
father will do what I say, and I say, you shall 
marry Fanny! Isn't that enough? 

Stanton. Quite enough; you make me your 
debtor for life, (bowing to her) 

Julia. I reckon sometime I might call on you 
for a favor. 

Stanton. You will find me more than willing to 
help you. (grasping her hand firmly, then releas- 
ing it) 
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(Fanny laughs outside l. back off from the house.) 

Julia. That's Fanny! (crossing quickly to R.) 
You can speak to her now — I wish you success, I do 
indeed. 

Fanny, (off l.) You'll never catch me this time, 
never, never! I can run faster than you can, 
Mammy! (laughing — Fanny runs in from l. fol- 
lowed by Mammy) Don't let her catch me! Oh, 
Mammy, Mammy! Somebody stop her! (she 
whirls around Stanton, laughing, then crosses to 
Julia) Julia, Julia, hide me, hide me ! (whirling 
around Julia) 

Mammy, (pausing c. panting) Lan' sakes Mis' 
Fanny, I can't never run no more, honey chile! 
I've done swallowed my breath! 

Fanny. That's because you're so fat, Mammy. 
(laughing) See! I stole one of Mammy's hoe 
cakes! Oh, but it's good! (laughing, as she dis- 
plays the hoe cake, which she is about to eat) 

Mammy. I didn't never say you stole it, honey, 
you jes' done took it. 

Fanny, (laughing) I couldn't resist it, Mammy! 
I reckon there ain't another girl in Clark County 
loves hoe cake as much as I do. (crossing toward 
Mammy) — and there ain't another Mammy in all 
Kentucky can make them as good as my dear old. 
Mammy Sue ! (throwing her arms about Mammy) 

Mammy. Lan' sakes, how you does take on — 
don't you tickle me — don't you tickle me ! (laugh- 
ing, as Fanny pinches her) 

Fanny. ( I'm not tickling you — gracious — there's 
Hugh! (observing Stanton) 

Stanton. I have been waiting for you to 
recognize me. (l. c.) 

Fanny. Recognize you! Why of course I 
recognize you! You haven't changed much since 
yesterday! (laughing) Have a bite? ('thrusting 
the hoe cake toward Hugh) 
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(Mammy chuckles and exits to the cottage.) 

Julia. Fanny! how can you be so rude? You 
have no better manners than father! 

Fanny. Haven't I? Then it must be in my 
blood! (laughing as she runs toward Julia) 
Have a bite? 

Julia. No ! Do try to behave yourself, so as not 
to always make me ashamed of you. Remember, 
you are no longer a child, and you should try to 
cultivate the manners of a lady. I am not scolding 
you — I am only giving you good advice. 

Fanny. Much obliged, (bowing to Julia) Let 
me give you some advice, Julia — ^you've got too 
much powder on the end of your nose! (laughing 
as she shakes her finger at Julia, and offers her the 
hoe cake) 

Julia. I'll have father chastise you! (with a 
sweep of indignation, she starts off R.) I never saw 
such manners, I do declare! (exit r.) 

Fanny. Now she's real mad! (laughing) I 
can't help it, can I? It wasn't my fault — ^was it? 
(munching the hoe cake as she crosses to r. c.) 

Stanton. I think everything you do is about 
right, Sunshine. 

Fanny. Thank you, Hugh. Didn't we have fun 
at the party last night? Oh, how I did enjoy my- 
self ! I ate five dishes of ice cream ! Vanilla and 
chocolate! Say, Hugh, I wonder if they have ice 
cream in heaven? Because if they haven't," I don't 
want to go there. 

Stanton, (advancing to her) Neither do I, if 
you are not there. 

Fanny. I don't suppose they'd let us waltz in 
heaven, would they? nor polka either — I reckon its 
against the rules. Do have a taste, (handing him 
a crumb of the hoe cake) 

Stanton. No, thank you 
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Fanny. Not hungry? It's mighty good, (cross^ 
ing to table R. Eating the crumb herself) 

Stanton. Fanny— Sunshine — I want to speak 
to you about something very serious, {seating him-' 
self beside her r. c. ) 

Fanny, {solemnly) I know what it is — ^you're 
going to ask me to go to the strawberry festival at 
the Baptist church! 

Stanton. No — I was not thinking of the 
Baptists, nor the strawberries. 

Fanny, {brightly) Vm glad to hear it — I don't 
care much for strawberries myself, and I'd rather 
go to Emerson's Minstrels. 

Stanton, {in surprise) Emerson's Minstrels ! I 
told you I wanted to talk of something serious. 

Fanny. Aren't minstrels serious? 

Stanton. Not very, {earnestly) Listen to me, 
Fanny ; I am thinking of only one person on earth, 
and that person is — you. 

Fanny. Much obliged, Mr. Stanton — flattering 
I'm sure — it shows you're not selfish. Some people 
are always thinking of themselves, always talking 
of themselves ; I'm glad you're not like that. 

Stanton. You think I have some good qualities? 

Fanny, {dubiously) Y-es — so — ^me — not a great 
many, but a few. 

Stanton. And I think you are perfection — the 
dearest, sweetest girl on earth 1 The girl I want to 
live and die for — the girl I love! (Fanny stares 
at him in wonder) 

Fanny. Were you referring to me? 

Stanton. Yes, Fanny, I love you. 

Fanny. You love me! Why, Hugh! I never 
was so surprised in all my life — ^not even when I 
got a locket for Christmas ! 

Stanton, {earnestly) Try to think of it 
earnestly — I know you are very young, and perhaps 
I am the first man who has spoken to you like 
this 
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Fanny, (promptly) Oh, no, you're not! Jim 
Campbell, and Tom Ashton and Willie Cross said 
exactly the same very thing!* 

Stanton. And what did you tell them? 

Fanny. I laughed at them ! I just couldnH help 
it! (laughing) 

Stanton. But you will not laugh at me — ^you 
will answer me? 

Fanny. Just as soon as ever I swallow this hoe 
cake, (swallowing hard) 

Stanton. Well, I am waiting ; I am in earnest — 
desperately so. (taking her hand, with the hoe 
cake) 

Fanny. Oh, no, you're not — (laughing) No, 
you're not — let go my hand — ^you're spoiling my 
cake — it won't be fit to eat! 

Stanton, (in anger) Damn that hoe cake! 
(rising and turning aside a step) 

Fanny. You mustn't talk like that. 

Stanton, (impatiently) You've often heard 
your father say worse. 

Fanny. He's a privileged character, and you're 
not. (rising) Now just see, what you did, Hugh! 
(regarding the cake) And I know Mammy won't 
let me have another until tea time ! 

Stanton, (turning to her) Forgive me — I didn't 
mean to offend you — I am so deeply in earnest — 
you hurt my feelings. 

Fanny. And you hurt my hoe cake. 

Stanton. Tell me, do you care anything at all 
for me? 

Fanny. I reckon I do. 

Stanton. Fanny, will you be my wife? 

Fanny. I reckon I won't! 

Stanton. Why not? 

Fanny. I don't want to! Oh, Hugh, you look 
as solemn as our minister — when he tells us on 
Sunday that we're all going to the bad man! 
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{laughing) Why I've always thought of you as 
my big brother 

Stanton, {sternly) I am not your brother — 
that is a foolish notion — WTiy, you've gone every- 
where with me for ever so long — folks think we 
are intended for each other — ^you can't mean to re- 
fuse me, Fanny — ^}ou're only tormenting me. 

Fanny, (seriously) No, Hugh, I'm not torment- 
ing you. It wouldn't be right to promise you when 
I do not intend to keep such a promise, {crossing 
to L.) 

Stanton. So, you have only been amusing your- 
self ? What do you think your father will say to 
such tricks? He's an honorable man. I'll speak to 
him, and to your mother. 

Fanny. Mother's in New Orleans, and father's 
in the bam — ^take your choice. 

Stanton, (indignantly) I'll speak to him — I'm 
going to have fair — ^treatment! 

Fanny. (Tvith increasing indignation) Fair 
treatment ! I reckon you don't know what that is — 
if you ask a girl to love you, and marry you, and 
she says no, and she means no, and she sticks to it, 
that's about as fair as anybody could be in the whole 
state of Kentucky! And if you were the — real 
right kind of a man, you'd think so too! (up on 
steps) I'll never, never go to another party with 
you as long as ever I live! (exit quickly into the 
house) 

(Enter Julia quickly from r.) 

Julia, Well — is it all settled? (advancing, as he 
turns to her with a very gloomy manner) 

Stanton. She refuses to listen to me — she 
laughs at me — she treats me like a school boy ! 

Julia. Why, Hugh Stanton, Fm surprised at 
you, I am indeed ! Don't you know she only wants 
to be coaxed — all girls do! (laughing, as she crosses 
toward the cottage l.) I'd never think of accept- 
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tng a man the vcr' first time he asked me — no 
indeed! (laughing) Try again — not to-day — I'm 
sure there's no one else. 

Stanton. I'll act on your advice — ^I will not 
give her up — I swear I will not. I'm going to 
speak to your father, (turning up c.) Remember 
me to your mother — I hope she's improving — good- 
morning, Miss Julia. 

Julia. Good-morning, Hugh. Shall you be at 
May Fulton's birthday party next Tuesday? 
(slowly up c.) 

Stanton, (outside the paling, going off r,) I 
don't know — perhaps if Fanny will go with me. 
Good-bye. (exit R. u.) 

Julia. Good-bye. 

(Enter cautiously from the house, Fanny.) 

Fanny. Has he gone? 

Julia. Do you mean, Hugh Stanton? (turn* 
ing down stage toward l. ) 

Fanny, (advancing) Yes — Oh, Julia, what do 
you think — ^you'll never guess — Hugh asked me to 
marry him! (laughing) Just as though I'd ever 
think of doing such a funny thing! (laughing, she 
picks up some small garden implements from the 
verandah, and crosses to r. c.) 

Julia, (near house l.) I don't see anything to 
laugh at ! I think he would make a ver* good hus- 
band. 

Fanny. Then why don't you marry him your- 
self? (laughing) 

Julia. I mean for you. 

Fanny. No, thank you. When it comes to pick- 
ing out a husband, I'll do my own choosing, (turn- 
ing to the flower bed up r. c.) 

Julia, (with sudden temper) Oh, I wish father 
would make you marry someone! You're in my 
way! yes, you are! you always have been! Every 
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man who comes on the plantation takes a fancy to 
your baby face and pretty ways ! mother and father 
have always made a pet of you — they treat yo 
better than they ever treated me — they do, they do — 
they do! (stamping her foot) J say they do, they 
do, they do ! It's true ! {advancing into the house) 
Everybody loves you, and hates me! and I hate 
everybody — I hate everybody in this world — I hate 
everybody! (bursting into a storm of angry tears, 
she exits into the cottage) 

Fanny, {sighing sadly) Julia; Julis^! Such a 
temper, but she doesn't mean it. I'll pick her some 
flowers, and ask her to forgive me — I'd almost 
rather marry Hugh Stanton, than have Julia angry 
with me ! {she turns to the flower bed and kneels, 
working with the flowers. Enter Joseph Dunn 
from L. u. to c. He is a desolate looking creature, 
a young man, showing the effect of drink, but not 
intoxicated at the present time) 

Dunn, {pausing up c.) Miss Middleton 

Fanny. ^ Oh ! Joseph Dunn ! You're rather un- 
expected — {continuing to work with the flowers) 
Dunn, {gloomily) I know — ^your father told me 

to keep off the place 

Fanny. Father says lots of things he doesn't 
mean — if there is anything we can do for you, you 
know what a great big heart my daddy has. 
Dunn. Yes — ^yes — {advancing with hesitation) 

I know 

Fanny, {rising and looking at him) Has any- 
thing happened, Joe? 

Dunn. Yes, Miss Fanny — ^the same old story — 
I've been discharged — I've lost my position in the 
post-office. 

Fanny. Oh, Joe, I'm so sorry — was it your 
fault? 

Dunn. Yes — I took to drinking again — ^that 
settled it*, {leaning disconsolately against a post of 
the verandah) 
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Fanny. Drink! what a curse that has been fc 
you, Joe, and your poor mother. 

Dunn, (quickly) Don't speak of her, don't — oi 
I'll go throw myself into the river — so help m( 
heaven, I will! 

Fanny, (gently, advancing) No, Joe, you must 
not think of doing that. You must resolve to be a 
man — your mother has no one but you — she is old 
and sick — what would become of her without 3'ou. 
Joe? I know you can be a man if you will just 
make up your mind to try as hard as ever you can I 
I know it is not easy — ^but if you will think of your 
mother, and think and think of her — ^you can do 
most anything, Joe — just try it! 

Dunn. I've tried until I've nearly died with the 
struggle ! But it's the craving for drink that always 
masters me. (down to l. c.) You know my father 
went to a drunkard's grave, and it seems that I am 
going to do no better ! (sinking on the bench down 
L. c.) 

Fanny, (following him) Yes, you are. You 
must have a strong will, you must have the courage 
to pass the tap house door without even looking in ; 
and you must have work to keep you so busy, you 
will not have time to spend with bad companions. 
(crossing to c.) 

Dunn, (looking up) Work ! Everybody around 
here knows what I am — who'll give me work? 

Fanny. I'll ask father to take you 

Dunn. You will? (rising) 

Fanny. Oh, you needn't think it will be a ver' 
pleasant position. No, indeedy! (laughing) 
Father's as gruff as a big brown bear, but that's only 
his manner, not his heart. Of course it won't be 
high toned work like the post-office, but 

Dunn. I don't care what it is — anything— if it's 
only to black the niggers' shoes, so it helps me to 
keep away from liquor. 

Fanny. That's a brave way to talk, Joe; I know 
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father will hire you — I'll tell him he must ! (laugh- 
ing) He always lets me have my way, if he don't, 
I take it! (laughing) But remember, you must be 
a credit to me, because I shall be responsible for 
you, I reckon. 

Dunn, (with determination) I'll do my best! 
I'll try with all my heart and soul 1 God bless you, 
Miss Fanny — I only hope I can pay you back some 
way, for your kindness to me. 

Fanny. The only pay I want, Joe, is for you 
to keep away from drink, and be kind to your dear 
old mother. 

Dunn. Til do it — I promise faithfully, I will. 

Fanny, (brightly) Then it's all settled ! You can 
begin work right now if you want to — in the garden. 
I want a pail of soil to cover these geraniums, (in- 
dicating flower bed) — it's over there, back of the 
orchard, (indicating l. as she returns to flower 
bed) You'll find a pail somewhere about the barn. 

Dunn. Yes, Miss Fanny, (with feeling) God 
bless you ! God bless you ! (exit l. back of cottage) 

Fanny. Poor fellow ! I reckon Daddy will re- 
fuse at first, but dad hasn't a teeny weeny bit of 
back bone when it comes to dealing with his daugh- 
ters! (laughing, as she works over the flowers, 
singing softly) 

(Joshua Middleton is heard outside R. u. First, 
the loud yelping of the dogs, then Middleton'S 
voice, loud and gruff. ) 

Middleton. (off r.) Here you, Jim Crow! 
Hold my horse — you lazy nigger ! Lie down there. 
Tiger — what in the sam hill do you mean by jumpin' 
all over me! Can't some o' you niggers call off 
them dogs? (the yelping of the dogs continues 
through his speech, until he enters) Lie down there 
you grizzly rascal — (enter Middleton it u. and c.) 
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Nothin' 'bout the place but niggers, an' when yoa 
want one, there ain't a black hide in sight ! 

Fanny. Oh, Daddy, look how the dogs have 
spoiled your Sunday clothes! {laughing, as she 
points to his old clothes covered with the imprint 
of the dogs^ dusty paws) 

MiDDLETON. Look a here. Sunshine, you makin' 
fun o' your old Dad's best — clothes? (enter Juua 
from the cottage l.) Best I got! How's a fellow 
to have an3rthing decent, when his two gals have got 
to be dressed up like a circus horse, 'fore breakfast ? 

Julia. Were there any letters at the post-office, 
father? ((ulzancing) 

MiDDLETON. Yes, there war — ^but 'tain't for you. 
Miss Curiosity? 

Julia. Oh, pshaw! (tossing her head and 
stamping her foot as she turns impatiently down l. ) 

MiDDLETON. (imitating) "Oh, pshaw!" never 
mind — n-e-v-e-r mind, Miss Spitfire — ^who'd write 
to you anyhow ? I'd like to know, (searching in his 
trousers pockets for the letter) Where in thunder 
is the blamed thing? I reckon it's gone clean down 
inside the linin' of my pants! (digging deep into 
his pockets) 

Fanny. Why don't you let me mend them for 
you. Daddy? 

MiDDLETON. Sew 'em ! What the sam hill do I 
want 'em mended for? think I'm puttin' on airs? 
Thar it is! (producing the letter) Looks to me 
like mighty stuck up writin' ! 

Fanny. Who's it from. Daddy? 

MiDDLETON. Blamed if I know, (handing it to 
Fanny) Mebbe you can find out by readin' it. 
(Fanny opens the letter) Here, Tempest, go an* 
tell some o' them blacks to fetch me a drink ! I'm 
as dry as a goat ! (clearing his throat) 

Julia. Water? 

MiPPLETON. Water ! Hell ! Kentucky Rye ! 
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beat me in a lawyerin' case ! No, siree, pop ! (seat- 
ing himself l. c.) 

Fanny. I told him I didn't love him, and that Td 
never, never marry him. 

MiDDLETON. That's right — ^you stick to that — ^he's 
exactly no good. (Fanny kneels beside him l. c.) 
I don't want my little Sunshine to marry nobody— 
not till you're older than I am — why, what could I 
ever do without you ? You're just one whole half of 
my life. Yes, siree! (abruptly) Say, what's in 
that dum letter ? 

(Enter Julia from house, crossing to r.) 

Fanny. Here is what it says, (reading) " Mr. 
Joshua Middleton, Dear sir: — I shall take the 
liberty of calling on you immediately — almost as 
soon as you receive this letter " 

Middleton. Who is this a takin' a liberty with 
me? — ^I reckon he won't take nothin' o' the sort 
'round here — not while I'm lookin' — (he draws an 
immense revolver from his pocket) 

Fanny. Oh, Daddy — ^that's only the ordinary 
phraseology 

Middleton. The who-le-ol — what's his name? 

Fanny. Now listen — {reading) — ^Almost as 
soon as you receive this letter, and venture to hope 
that you will receive me for the sake of my father, 
your old friend, William Wilmot." 

Middleton. {astonished) Wh-at! Wilmot! 

Fanny. " Respectfully yours, Richard Wilmot." 

Middleton. Will Wilmot's boy out here ? Well 
I jes' reckon I will see him. (Fanny rises and 
turns up a step) 

Julia. Do you know him, father? 

Middleton. Do I know him? {rising) One of 
the best friends I ever had — ^why, when I was gettin' 
married to your mother, Will stood up right 'long 
side o' me — he never flinched — that's what I call 
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friendship — only for him, I'd a never had the 
courage to do it — an' if there's anything I can do for 
his boy. 111 be right down overjoyed to do it. 

Fanny. Is Mr. William — I mean the elder Mr* 
WiUnot, dead? 

MroDLETON. Yes, poor Will — failed in business, 
and died — I reckon that's what sent the boy 
scunyin' 

Fanny. He lives somewhere in the East, doesn't 
he, Daddy? 

MiDDLETON. Somewhere's near Boston 

Julia. Oh — 3, down Easter ! Hell be the laugh- 
ing stock of the town ! (laughing) 

MiDDLETON. Hush up, hush up, I say! (Julia 
pauses) Don't laugh till you get somethin' to laugh 
at. It don't show good sense. 

Julia. I reckon he'll be seven feet tall, and as 
fat as a bean pole, with a long hooked nose, and a 
black coat, and big round spectacles, and little green 
eyes 

MiDDLETON. Here, here, here, Tempest! Let 
up! If he was to drop in here now, you'd be 
struttin' 'round like a peacock, showin' off your good 
clothes, an' your bad manners ! 

{Enter from r. u. and to c. Richard Wilmot.) 

Julia. I wouldn't condescend to speak to him 
at all! (tossing her head as she walks r.) 

Fanny. I would — I'd walk right straight up to 
him, and make a bow — (bowing) And I'd say — 
how de do, Mr. Wilmot 

Richard Wilmot. How de do ! 

Fanny, (looking at him, in consternation) Oh! 
good gracious! 

MiDDLETON. (laughing) Mind tellin' us who 
you are? 

Wilmot. My name is Richard Wilmot? 

Fanny. Oh, Julia! (turning down to Julia, 
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ashamed, she tries to hide her face on Julia's 
shoulder) 

MiDDLETON. I'd know it without your ever say- 
in' a word ! You're Will Wilmot's boy, every inch 
of you! (MiDDLETON warmly grasps his hand) 

WiLMOT. Thank you, Mr. — Middleton 

MiDDLETON. That's my name — spit it out! By 
hocky! if this ain't as good as a baloon ascension! 

WiLMOT. I must ask you to excuse me for com- 
ing so unexpectedly and un-announced, but the 
gate stood open — there were no dogs in sight, and — 
well, here I am. (laughing lightly) 

MiDDLETON. That's right. So you're Wilmot 
from the East — I don't see no green eyes — nor blue 
spectacles, nor long black coat — (watching Julia) 

Julia. Oh, father, how can you ! 

MIDDLETON. (imitating) " Oh, father, how can 
you!" (laughing) Never mind — I ain't a givin' 
nobody away. These are my two gals — (turning 
to Fanny and Julia r.) This one — I call Tempest 
— (indicating Julia) — cause she's got a temper like 
thunder and lightnin' and hail stones all rolled up 
together — Br-r-r — (imitating Julia's temper, Julia 
turns away bashfully) This one — (indicating 
Fanny) — This is Sunshine — ^because — well just be- 
cause she is Sunshine, (placing his arm affection- 
ately about Fanny, while Julia loks on with a 
frown) She came mighty near to dyin' when she 
was a baby — ^them dog goned measles — ever have 
'em? 

WiLMOT. Yes, indeed. 

MiDDLETON. I've had *em six times. 

Fanny. Oh, father — (laughing) 

Julia. No one ever has measles more than twice. 

MiDDLETON. Wat's to stop me from havin' 'em 
as often as I want to? (Fanny laughs, and cross- 
ing to WiLMOT, extends her hand) 

Fanny. I am ver' glad to welcome you to 
Kentucky, Mr. Wilmot. 
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WiLMOT. Thank you, Miss Middleton. 

Fanny. My name is Fanny, and my sister's 
name is Julia. 

Julia. I reckon Mr. Wilmot thinks we're not 
ver' polite — {crosses to c.) we haven't asked him 
to sit down. (Fanny turns up c. as Julia crosses 
to WiLMOT and extends her hand to him) 

Middleton. Can't say everything all in one 
breath, (r. c.) 

(Fanny up c. Wilmot and Julia l. c.) 

Julia. Are you traveling for your health? 

WiLMOT. Well not exactly. Miss Middleton 

Julia, (crossing to bench l.) Come and sit 
down, Mr. Wilmot; I'd be so pleased to have you 
tell me something about the East — I think Eastern 
people are so much nicer than we 'uns — I reckon 
you've been in New York City? 

WiLMOT. Yes, often. 

Julia. Quite a large place, I hear? , 

Middleton. Now, now, look here. Miss Fire- 
crackers, you're not going to do all the talkin' — 
Sunshine, jest gig that chair over a bit — (Fanny 
brings forward the chair from l. of table R. c. and 
places it facing Wilmot and Julia) These two 
gals has got in the habit o' runnin' me an' the whole 
ca — ^shootin' — ^bang — you'll get 'nough of them if 
you hang 'round here long, (to Fanny) That's 
a good gal. (seating himself, Fanny leans over his 
chair) I reckon as you're a Yorker, you're a red 
hot abolitionist 

WiLMOT. Well, of course, 



Middleton. Oh, I don't care if you're a hotten- 
tot — only keep your ideays to yourself, an' don't 
preach to me 

WiLMOT. I came out to Kentucky — not to 
preach, but to teach. 

Middleton. You don't look as if you was old 
enough to know much. 
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WiLMOT. I have been through college, and am 
fairly well versed in the elementary Eng^lish 
branches, and a little French, German and Latin — — 

MiDDLETON. That's all danged fiddlesticks ! 

Julia. Oh, father! (Fanny places her hand 
over Middleton's mouth) 

MiDDLETON. Now see here, I'm goin' to swear 
whenever I feel the fever comin' over me — you 
might jest as well get used to it, mightn't you, Dick? 

WiLMOT. / can stand it. {laughing) 

MiDDLETON. No, sir — that kind o' stuff ain't no 
more good than a chimpanzee 

WiLMOT. I had hoped to be able to establish a 
young lady's high school here 

Fanny. Oh, Daddy, that would be mighty nice ! 

MiDDLETON. Would it ? 

WiLMOT. You know a great many people here 
don't you ? 

MiDDLETON. Considerable many. 

WiLMOT. But of course if you don't think well 
of it ^ 

MiDDLETON. Whoa — hold on a bit — pull in your 
mules — you go ahead an' git your school. I hold a 
mortgage on every third house in Clarke County, an' 
if the folks that lives in them houses don't patronize 
your school, I'll turn 'em out doors ! 

WiLMOT. {laughing) It wouldn't be fair to do 
that, but I am very grateful to you for your hearty 
support 

MiDDLETON. Never mind expressin' nothin' — ^get 
out your pencil an' an old scrap o' paper, an' put 
my name down at the head o' the list for two 
scholars. 

Julia, {rising) Father! You surely do not ex- 
pect me to go to school ! 

MiDDLETON. Why not! You don't know none 
too much. 

Julia. I shall not go! Not one step! {tossing 
her head defiantly) 
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MiDDLETON. You won't? {rising) We'll see 
about that ! 

Julia. Not one step, I say, not one! 

MiDDLETON. {in a temper) See here, who's the 
boss of this ranch anyhow, you or me? I'd like 
to know where in thunder you get such an all fired 
nasty temper! {throwing his chair over c. 
WiLMOT rises. Fanny r. of Middleton attempt- 
ing to restrain him) You never took after your 
mother — she's an angel — an' I'll swear you never 
took after me ! Never ! {in a voice of thunder) 

Fanny. Father please — Daddy, Daddy — don't 
get angry 

MiDDLETON. {loudly) Angry! who's angry! 

Julia. I won't go unless you drag me there! 
Oh, Mr. Wilmot, I'm so sorry this has occurred — I 
ver' seldom lose my temper — ^but sometimes father 
is so provoking, I can't help it. I apologize, I hope 
you won't think none the less of me, will you? 

WiLMOT. Certainly not, Miss Middleton. 

MiDDLETON. Don't let her soft-soap you, Dick — 
I know Temptest's tricks 

Fanny. Daddy don't scold any more — ^please 
don't 

MiDDLETON. Yes, I wiU — I'm not half through — 

Julia, {tearfully) You always abuse me, father, 
I'm sure, it's ver' hard for a. girl to please you — I 
try so hard — ^but it seems you don't love me — 
{iveeping) 

MiDDLETON. What's that? {loudly) Who says 
I don't love you? — come here! {gently) Come 
here, Tempest — poor little gal — (Julia goes to him, 
weeping, he takes her in his arms) There now, 
don't you cry no more — {loudly)— do you hear? 
Stop bellowin' — {gently) JuHa — stop cryin' — {to 
Wilmot) You see their mother is an invalid, an' 
I'm takin' the place of both father an' mother 

Julia. You'll forgive me won't you, father? 
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MiDDLETON. Yes, honcy, an' you needn't go to 
school 

Julia, (pleased tone) Oh, father ! 

MiM)LETON. Mr. Wihnot can come here an' teach 
you ! 

Julia, (turning angrily aside from him) Oh! 

MiDDLETON. (laughing) That's the time the joke 
was on you, Tempest — say — where's that Kentucky 
Rye I ordered 'bout two hours ago ? 

Julia. I don't know ! I told one of the blacks 
to fetch it — I reckon it will be here sometime. 
(turning, crosses to the house) 

MiDDLETON. Sometime! Thunder and spikes! 
do you think I'm goin' to wait till next week ! Go 
an* tell 'em to hurry — do you hear? scoot! (exit 
Julia quickly to the house) There's no use talkin' 
— that gal's imposin' on my good natur' — ^more an' 
more every day. The man that marries her — Gee 
whiz! but he's got my all fired sympathy! (to R. 
near table) 

WiLMOT. I am sorry my project has caused Miss 
Middleton so much annoyance. 

MiDDLETON. Don't you flatter yourself — ^Tempest 
can work up them capers without even half tryin'. 
Set down, (seating himself r. of table. Wilmot 
seats himself in the chair c. which Fanny has 
picked up and placed near r. c. Fanny pulls some 
flowers from the flower bed, or the vines on the 
paling and comes down back of the table R. c. ar- 
ranging them in vase) 

WiLMOT. Before I came here, I did a little 
canvassing in the town, and here are the results. 
(taking memoranda from his pocket) 

MiDDLETON. That's business. 

WiLMOT. I am sure of fifteen scholars, and a 
promise of five more. 

MiDDLETON. Fifteen sartin, and five unsartin — 
I'll bet old Thornton's one of 'em? 

Wilmot. Yes, he is 
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MiDDLETON. (to Fanny) What did I tell you? 
He beat me out o' the price o* seven hogs — 'onry 
cuss ! Let's have a look at them names. ( Wilmot 
hands him the list) 

Fanny, (to Wilmot) Will you teach me to 
draw, Mr. Wilmot? I love drawin|^ mighty well. 

Wilmot. I will with pleasure, Miss Fanny. 

MiDDLETON. You needn't teach her to draw no 
picter o' me — she can do that already. (Fanny 
lauahs heartily, as she arranges the flowers on the 
table) I reckon you can do some figurin', honey. 
(to Fanny) Got a pencil? 

Wilmot. Use mine, (giving her a pencil and 
paper) There's ten scholars at eight dollars 

Fanny, (leaning over back of table, writing) 
That makes eighty 

MiDDLETON. How do you know it does ? 

Fanny. Eight times ten are eighty. 

MiDDLETON. H'm — ^then there's five at 'leven 
dollars — does that make anything? 

Fanny. Fifty-five and eighty make a hundred 
and thirty-five. 

MiDDLETON. .Then there's five red headed, 
freckled- faced Wilken girls at fifteen dollars — 
you'll never knock no sense into their pates 

Wilmot. That's severity-five dollars, Miss 
Fanny. 

MiDDLETON. An' Thornton — ^blast him — ^he's 
only got one gal, an' she's as ugly as a mud fence — 
how much is that all te-totaled ? 

Fanny. Seventy-five and a hundred and thirty- 
five — five and five are ten, one to seven is eight 

MiDDLETON. What? 

Fanny, (figuring) Eight to three is eleven — 
two hundred and ten dollars ! 

MiDpLETON. That's a heap o* money. 

Wilmot. But of course my board must be 
deducted. 

MiDDLETON. Your what? 
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Fanny. Board, Daddy. 

WiLMOT. I find I can get boarded for a dollar 
and a half a week. 

MiDDLETON. They couldn't feed you much for 
that 

WiLMOT. . Then I must pay more? 

MiDDLETON. More? Say, don't be a blamed 
fool — (rising, Wilmot rises, and Fanny crosses 
toward house) Why here's this infernal old shell 
of a house — wants fixin' up Tempest says — ^but 
there's plenty o' room, plenty o' horses, plenty o' 
niggers — oh. Lor' yes — ^plenty o' potatoes, an' bacon, 
an' corn meal — an' butter an' eggs, an' milk — to 
swim in! Such fare as we've got, you're mighty 
welcome to, without no dollar an' a half — ^nor no 
damned cent an' a half! 

Wilmot. Mr. Middleton — you overwhelm me 
with kindness — I know my father valued you as 
the dearest friend he ever had — ^but I could never 
think of placing myself under such a heavy obliga- 
tion. 

MiDDLETON. (his hand on Wilmot's shoulder) 
Now don't be spittin' out no more fool talk jest 
because I'm tryin' to help Wilmot's boy — dear old 
Will! I wish he was here with us to-day. (cross- 
ing to L.) I'm a rough old bear — kinder a streak 
o' fat an' a streak o' lean, an' if I want to do you a 
favor, 'tain't none o' your business. 

Wilmot. I thank you sincerely, Mr. Middleton, 
and I hope to prove myself worthy of your kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

MiDDLETON. Don't Say nothin' 'bout hospitality 
till you've had a drink, (calling off to the house) 
Say, you low down measly lazy black rascals ! Do 
I get that Rye, or don't I? (a scurrying noise is 
heard off in the house, and Bobaway speaks out- 
side) 

BoBAWAY. (in house) Yes, Marsa, I'se done 
comin' 'right 'way, jes' as quick as ever I can — yes. 
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Marsa, here I is — {he enters with a tray, on which 
are two glasses and a pitcher of water) Here I 
is — (as he is coming down the steps, he stumbles 
and falls head long, dropping the tray, etc. Mammy 
Sue A(w followed Bob from the house, she has a 
tray with glasses and the whiskey decanter. Every^ 
body exclaims as Bob falls) 

Fanny. Oh, Bobaway — you awkward boy! 

MiDDLETON. By thunderation ! FU kill that 
nigger — ^jes' let me get my hands on him — FU break 
his jaw — {he advances threateningly to Bob, who 
rolls over, and quickly gaining his feet, runs off 
c. and L. MiDDLETON after him, to c.) I'm goin' 
to sell that nigger for two dollars ! 

{Enter Julia from the house,) 

Fanny. Daddy, he didn't spill the Rye ! {taking 
the tray from Mammy, she crosses to table R. c. 
with it, and places it on the table) 

MiDDLETON. {advancing) Ah, ha! Nothin' like 
like it in the whole state ! {at table, pouring liquor) 
This is the kind o' lubricatin' oil I find agrees best 
with my machinery, {enter Stanton from r. and 
c.) Yes, siree! {observing Stanton) Come in, 
Hugh, you're just in time 

(Fanny down r. Stanton advances down to her, 
frowning at Wilmot, who is c. Julia near 
house L. MiDDLETON R. Mammy back of table. 
Mammy passes the liquor to Wilmot and 
Stanton, while Middleton pours a large 
drink for himself.) 

MiDDLETON. Mr. Wilmot, welcome to Kentucky 
— I propose that we drink your health. 

Wilmot. If you will allow me, Mr. Middleton— 
I can suggest a better toast! • 

MiDDLETON. Splash away! 
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teachin' me to be good! (Bob assumes a sancti" 
monious manner) 

Mammy. Good! I reckon he's got a mighty 
hard job — I never did see no such a 'onry nigger 
since I was homed — one oh dese days de debilll get 
you for sure, {crossing to the table) 

Bob. I reckon he done get some white folks too — 
he will for sure get Miss Julia for pullin' my ears, 
an' dis momin' she done fling a crock right at my 
head! 

Mammy. Miss Julia's done gettin* worser an' 
worser every day. 

(Bob cautiously looks around, then beckons Mammy 

to him.) 



Bob. Come here — come here- 



Mammy. What you makin' all dem funny fingers 
at me for? {advancing) 

Bob. Mammy, can you keep a secret — a great 
big secret — so long — an' so high — an' so wide? 
{measuring with exaggeration, striking her) 

Mammy. 'Course I can— does you want to 
insult me ? I got heaps an' heaps ob secrets a locked 
up in the bosom of my heart, {clasping her heart 
on the wrong side) 

Bob. {observing her gesture) Where is your 
heart? Where is your heart? (Mammy corrects 
the gesture) Dar's somethin' goin' on here mighty 
peculiariz. 

Mammy, {looking at him) Say, nigger, if you 
wants to talk to me, don't you go pickin' out none 
ob dem book words; you don't wants to fool with 
'em nohow — ^you don't know how dey might deter- 
minate ! 

Bob. Ain't you seed nothin' ? 

Mammy. Can't see nothin' else but nothin' when 
I'm a lookin' at you. 

Bob. Ain't you a seed Marster Wilmot a gazin' 
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at little Miss Sunshine jes' like dis! (exaggerated 
imitation) 

Mammy. 'Course I has — I ben a watchin' 'emr- 
say, what does you mean by spyin' 'round on white 
folks? 

Bob. An' has you seed Miss Julia a lookin' at 
him with them two black eyes o' hers, a snappin' an' 
a spittin' mighty wicked like? 

Mammy. Yes, I done seed dat too — ^looks to me 
as if somethin' was goin' to drap — an' drap mighty 
soon too — ^look a here nigger, if Miss Julia done 
ketches you with that fool book, I reckon dem 
black ears ob yours'U most get pulled off. 

(Julia speaks outside the window,) 

Julia. ( utside ) Bobaway — Bobaway — where 
are you? 

Bob. Oh, Lordy! {endeavoring to hide the 
book) 

(Julia enters through the window.) 

Julia. Bobaway- 



BoB. Yes, Missy, I'se right here- 



JuLiA. You imp — what are you doing in here? 
{advancing down c. Bobaway l. c. Mammy r.) 

Bobaway. I'se been pow'ful busy. Miss Julia. 
{rapidly) I done raked de garden, an' chop de 
wood, an' milk de cows, an' feed the pigies, an' 
chickenses 

Julia. Stop lying ! {striking her hoots with her 
riding whip) Do you feed the chickens in here — 
answer me ! 

Bob. No, Missy — de chickenses is out in de barn 
yard — shall I go an' fetch 'em? (a step forward) 

Julia. Stay where you are — {stamping her foot) 
You black thing 

Bob. Yes, Missy, dat's jes' what I is 
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Julia. What are joa hiding behind your bade? 
Bob. I isn't hidin' noChin\ Missy — ^ 
JinjA. Answer me! 



Bob; I'se a hidin' tny hands — ^yes. Missy- 



Julia. Let me see them — (Bob shows one hand, 
holding the book behind him in the other hand) 
Both of them together! (Bob shows both hands 
and the book, at which Mammy throws up her 
hands and rolls her eyes in terror) What's that? 

BoBw Dat? I don't know how dat ever got 
kotched in my hand! 

(Julia snatches the book from him.) 

Julia. A book ! What are you doing with that ? 

Bob. (earnestly) I'se a tryin' to learn to read. 
Missy? 

Julia. Read! Is that the way you waste your 
time ? Who gave you this ? (Bob hesitates) Who 
gave you this — ^my sister? 

Bob. No, Missy — Marster Wibnot done give it 
to me- 

Julia, (in anger) Marster Wibnot, eh? 

Bob. He's a teachin' me to read 

Julia. Oh, he is! Well 111 give you and Mr. 
Wilmot a lesson you will not forget! (in a fit of 
rage, she tears the book into pieces) I'll show 
him — and you too 

Bob. (earnestly) Oh, Missy, please don't go for 
to tar it — ^please don't — I thinks a heap ob dat book 
— deed I does 'cause Mr. Wilmot done give it to 
me 

Julia. Hold your tongue, you black wretch! 
You belong to me, I can do as I please with you — 
and I will — I will ! (she strikes him with her riding 
whip) I will — I will! 

(Enter Fanny from r. She advances, then pauses 
abruptly as she sees Julia strike Bob.) 
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Fanny. Julia ! Shame ! {she advances quickly 
and catches the whip as Julia raises it to strike 
again) Shame ! 

Julia, {to Fanny) Let go that whip! 

Fanny, {holding the whip) Til not let go! 

Julia. Let go I say — {she wrenches the whip 
away from Fanny) I'll strike you — {raising the 
whip over Fanny) 

Fanny. Fd rather you would than strike one of 
the blacks who can't defend himself! 

Julia, {in anger) How dare you interfere with 
me? 

Fanny. I wouldn't let you strike a dog, much 
less a hiunan being, Julia. 

Julia. Human being! {glaring at Bob) That 
nigger slave! 

Fanny. If you don't like him, why don't you 
send him away, and not abuse him? 

Julia. Don't presiune to dictate to me, you 
impertinent girl ! 

Fanny. If I was boasting of being a lady, I'd 
try to act like one ! 

Julia. More impudence ! You know I am mis- 
tress in this house in mother's absence, {to Bob) 
You — ^go take my horse to the barn ! (Fanny turns 
to R. and meets Mammy who pats her affectionately 
on the hand, at the same time giving her the roll 
of music, which Fanny opens) And if ever I 
catch you in here again, or any where with a book, 
I'll not leave an inch of you alive ! Now go ! 

Bob. {sorrowfully) Yes, Missy — I'se awful 
sorry. Missy 

Julia. Shut up— do you hear ! 

Bob. Yes, Missy, {stooping to pick up a shred 
of the torn book, when Julia puts her foot on it) 

Julia. Leave that alone ! 

Bob. Can't I jes' have one little piece, Missy, 
as a 'memberance? 

Julia. Not a scrap ! Go ! 
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(Bob, brushing a tear from his eye, turns slowly 
up to window, looking back regretfully at the 
torn book, then he exits through window.) 

Julia, {turning to Fanny) I am going to speak 
to father about your conduct — permitting two men 
to make love to you 

Fanny, (quckly, in astonishment) Julia! 

Julia. It's true — everybody on the plantation 
sees how you carry on with Mr. Wilmot, and as for 
Hugh Stanton — why you have a present from him 
in your hand now — that sheet of music, isn't it so? 

Fanny. Yes; I don't want his present nor his 
attentions — I've told him so, but since he persists in 
annoying me, I'll treat this as you treated Bob's 
book ! (she quickly destroys the music) You can 
tell Hugh Stanton how I appreciate his gift ! 

Julia, (with amiable hypocrisy) Oh, I'd be 
ashamed to tell him — I'd be ashamed to let him 
know you have such a temper! (crossing to l. 
door) I reckon you better make up your mind 
which you prefer, Hugh Stanton, or Richard 
Wilmot — or perhaps you want both! (exit quickly 

Fanny, (indignant and amazed) Julia! Oh, 
Mammy! Mammy! (bursting into tears as she 
turns to Mammy and buries her face on her 
shoulder) 

Mammy, (with arms about Fanny) The Lord 
who makes de wind blow easy on the sheared lamb, 
preserve my sweet chile! Dar honey — ^my honey 
chile — dar ain't no more like her in all Kentucky — 
'tain't nothin' to cry for, Miss Sunshine — Miss 
Julia's done took on like dat ever since she was a 
little tiny baby 

Fanny. But, Mammy, she never seemed so 
angry with me until lately — why she seems to 
actually hate me — and for what, I don't know. 
(crossing to l. c.) 
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Mammy. I reckon Miss Julia don't know her- 
self — don't you mind her hondy — I knows it's pow'- 
ful exasperationizing, an' it do rile up my indigna- 
ment, but it's all comin' right in de end. (crossing 
to R. door) Don't you cry — I go fetch a broom an' 
done sweep up de ruins 'fore Marsa Middleton 
done see all dis upsetment. Praise de Lord! we 
done got Sunshine in our house in spite ob every- 
thing! {exit R.) 

(Fanny takes the folio of drawings from the desk 
L. and crosses slowly toward table r. with them. ) 

Fanny, (repeating Julia's words, thoughtfully) 
" Everybody on the plantation sees how you carry 
on with Mr. Wilmot! (laughing foftly, she places 
the folio on the table, and opens it) Mr. Wilmot — 
Richard. 

(Enter from the window, Middleton, mopping his 
face with his handkerchief, and fanning him- 
self with his big straw hat. ) 

Middleton. Whew ! but it's a hot day ! an' them 
dog goned gnats — ^blarst him ! 

Fanny, (not looking around) Is that you, 
Daddy ? 

Middleton. Um — um ! (he pauses abruptly 

and regards the fragments on the floor with a rueful 
face, stroking his chin) Has the wind been play in' 
some pranks in here? 

Fanny, (turning to him) Not exactly the wind, 
Daddy 

Middleton. The Tempest, eh? I thought so — 
'pon my word if somethin' ain't got to be did with 
that gal — I reckon the best thing I can do is to find 
a husband for her — ^by Jupiter ! wouldn't it be a good 
joke to marry her to Bob Thornton — then I'd be 
payin' old man Thornton back for that hog bill ! If 
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she kicked up any high jinks with Bob Thornton, 
he'd beat the devil out of her! 

Fanny. Oh, father, I wish you wouldn't talk like 
that ! 

MiDDLETON. What's the matter with my talkin' ? 

Fanny. It's so unrefined! (picking up the 
scraps on the floor and throwing them in the waste 
basket near desk) 

MiDDLETON. (l. c.) Unrefined — Huh! Look 
here, are you gettin' to lay on them high toned ka- 
fluttin' crazy airs like Tempest? Ain't one fool in 
the fam'ly 'nough? Come here an' shake your old 
dad's paw — come along — (Fanny advances to 
him. Seriously) Look here, Sunshine, are you 
gettin' ashamed o' your old dad? 

Fanny. No, indeed, daddy! I'd never be 
ashamed of you — ^not— not even if you went bare- 
footed ! 

MiDDLETON. Ha, ha! (seating himself l. c.) 
That's my little gal all over! (Fanny crosses to 
his side) I thought mebbe you kinder felt that I 
was out of place since Dick came- 



Fanny. You mean, Mr. Wilmot- 



Middleton. No, I don't. I mean Dick — Mr. 
nothin' 

Fanny. I call him, Mr. Wilmot, because Dick 
would be too familiar 

MiDDLETON. I called him Dick 'fore I knowed 
him five minutes. 

Fanny. Yes, but I couldn't do that. It wouldn't 
be etiquette. 

MiDDLETON. Et — et — Yes, I reckon I've et 
some myself. But I've been kinder thinkin' this 
over. Dick's the greatest kind of a man — not a bit 
pertikiler — he'll eat corn bread, or turnip greens or 
anything, just like a cow ! 

Fanny, (in horror) Daddy! 

MiDDLETON. Dick's a gentleman, an' he's got 
brains, an' he knows how to talk, jim bang up 
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language, which I don't. I didn't never have no 
chance to go to school — always had to work hard — 
now Fm beginnin' to feel the loss o' book-learnin' ! 

Fanny. Daddy, TU tell you what we can do! 
You can go to school to me ! I'll be the teacher and 
you be the pupil ! What do you say ? {clapping her 
hands with pleasure) 

MiDDLETON. What do I say? I say I reckon if 
the teacher tries to lambast me, I can lick her! 
{both laugh heartily) 

Fanny. Oh, I reckon you'll learn mighty smart! 
Suppose we begin right now — {severely) First 
class in geography — stand up ! 

MiDDLETON. Who's that? {keeping his seat) 

Fanny. That's you ! 

MiDDLETON. I reckon the first class'll set down ! 

Fanny. First class in history, sit down! 

MiDDLETON. Who's that? 

Fanny. That's you, Daddy! (Middleton 
stands up) Sit down ! I said sit down ! 

(MiDDLETON sits, laughing heartily.) 

MiDDLETON. This is as good as rollin' off a mule ! 
Fanny. Now answer my questions, and if you 
miss once, you will have to stay in after school! 
(Fanny crosses quickly to him, and takes from his 
jacket pocket, his spectacles; then she crosses 
back to R. c. rolls her curls on top of her head 
in severe style leaving two " cork-screw " curls 
at each ear, and she puts on the glasses, pick- 
ing up a book from the table R. ) 
MiDDLETON. What'll happen if I miss twice? 
(as she takes glasses) Here, here what are you 
doin' ? Them's my far seein' glasses. Crack-ee ! I 
wonder if I get kep' in ! {laughing) 

Fanny, (facing him c. very severely) Joshua 
Middleton, sit up and fold your hands! (Middle- 
ton laughing, thrusts his hands into his pockets) 
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Stop laughing ! Fold your hands ! Do you want me 
to take you across my knee? 

MiDDLETON. (laughing) This is more fun than 
havin' the chicken-pox ! 

Fanny, (severely) Now listen attentively — first 
question — (Middleton straightens up and en- 
deavors to restrain his laughter) Be sure you 
answer intelligently. How many oceans are there ? 

Middleton. Damned if I know ! 

Fanny. Daddy ! 

Middleton. Oh, I suppose about seven or eight ! 

Fanny. No — there are only five 

Middleton. There was more than that when I 
was a boy ? What's become of 'em all ? 

Fanny. Second question — name the four points 
of the compass? 

Middleton. Well what are they ? 

Fanny. That's the question I am asking you! 
(severely) Can you answer? 

Middleton. I'll bet you don't know yourself? 

Fanny. Of course I know. 

Middleton. What are they? 

Fanny. North, South, East and West. 

Middleton. That's just what I was a goin* to 
say! Third question 

Fanny, (severely) Order, order! Remember, 
— / am the teacher I 

Middleton. I don't reckon I can recommend 
you! (laughing) 

Fanny. What is the shape of the earth? 

Middleton. Round on week days and square on 
Sundays ! 

Fanny. Why, Daddy! 

Middleton. I got that out of Joe Miller's joke 
book! (laughing) 

Fanny. The shape of the earth is round 

Middleton. I'm goin' out an* look — (rising) 

Fanny, (severely) Sit down! Do you want me 
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to spank you? (MroDLETON sits down, laughing 
heartily) I shall report you to your father! 

MiDDLETON. If you do, I won't come to school 
no more ! 

Fanny. Fourth question — who discovered 
America? 

MiDDLETON. George Washington — ha, ha! I 
know that one all right! 

Fanny. That's all wrong- 



MiDDLETON. (rising) I'll bet you- 



Fanny. America was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus 

MiDDLETON. Who told you Chris done it? 

Fanny. My history. 

MiDDLETON. Then your history's a liar! an' if 
you contradict me, I'll punch your head ! 

Fanny. Oh, Daddy, we can't have a school at 
all if you are going to behave like that! (remov- 
ing the glasses, and re-arranging her curls) 

MiDDLETON. I reckon I ain't goin' to allow no 
one to disputate the rights o' G. Washington. He's 
the galoot that fixed up this country, includin* 
Kentucky — twouldn't be nothin' without him, an' 
by hocky ! he's goin' to git my vote every time ! 

Fanny. All right. Daddy, we'll begin again at 
the next session, and then I will introduce docu- 
mentary proof, and evidence — that you — are — 
wrong — I — am — right! (following him with each 
word as he retreats) 

MiDDLETON. (throwing an arm about her) You 
can convince me o' most an)rthin' my little gal — 
(enter Wilmot through the window) Josh Mid- 
dleton ain't much mor'n a babby when it comes to 
dealin' with this little yellow head! (seeing^ 
Wilmot) Hello, Dick 

WiLMOT. (advancing down r. c.) Mr. Middle- 
ton 

(Fanny replaces the glasses in Middleton's 

pocket, ) 
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Fanny. Mr. Wilmot is going to look at my 
drawing lesson, Daddy 

Miix>LETON. Oh, he is? I s'pose that means for 
me to scoot. 

(Fanny puts his hat on his head.) 

WiLMOT. Miss Fanny has made great progress 
in the last six weeks. 

MiDDLETON. Has shc? (to Fanny) What 
have you learned to draw? 

Fanny. Oh, I can draw a square — ^and — a circle 
— and — a heart! 

MiDDLETON. Eh? Is that all you've learned in 
six weeks? An' then you've got the cheek to ask 
me about oceans, an' planets, an' — an' expect me to 
answer 'em off handy? Say, you're a dog goned 
little joker, you are! (laughing) Now I'm comin' 
back here in two minutes jest to see how you're 
gettin' on. (turning up to the window) A square, 
an' a circle, an' a heart — (laughing, he exits 
through window) 

Fanny, (dolefully) Father doesn't seem to 
think I have made much progress, (crossing to 
table, she takes the folio of drawings and seats her- 
self on divan c.) And I practised so hard, 
especially on the heart. 

Wilmot. Yes, you certainly have practised on 
that, (a step away to i..) 

Fanny. Aren't you going to look at my work? 

WiLMOT. That's just what I want to talk to you 
about. 

Fanny. Don't you think I have made a success 
of drawing a heart? 

WiLMOT. Yes, a great and perfect success. 
Fanny — (advancing to her, she looks at him) I do 
not refer to those lines on paper, but to my own 
heart which you have drawn completely into your 
keeping. You have been growing into my life — 
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(taking her Aa»d)— slowly and certainly, each day 
— ^just as those faint lines have grown under your 
gentle hand — ^there on the paper, {she closes the 
folio and lays it beside her) Fanny, I love you 
very dearly — I think I dare hope that you care a 
little for me 

Fanny. No — I don't care a little — I care just 
as much as ever I can. 

WiLMOT. Sunshine ! 

Fanny. I reckon now I can call you Dick! 
{he draws her slowly to her feet and toward him, 
slowly) 

WiLMOT. The Sunshine of my life — as you have 
been the Sunshine of your father's home — every- 
body's Sunshine, but now, wholly mine! 

Fanny. Mebbe you won't think me an angel 
after 

WiLMOT. After we are married? {light laugh) 
I shall never change my mind, Fanny dear 

Fanny. I wonder what father will say? I 
reckon he'll be so surprised 

{Re-enter Middleton from window.) 

MiDDLETON. {pausing in astonishment) Great 
guns! What's this? A sparkin' party? What 
about that drawin' lesson? 

Fanny, {suddenly) Daddy, I'm going to get 
married ! 

Middleton. What! Who's asked ye? 

Fanny. Dick! {laughing) 

Middleton. Well I'll be — say — I don't blame 
you a bit! {extending his hand to Wilmot) You 
couldn't help it, could you? 

Wilmot. Well I didn't try! {laughing) 

Middleton. Has she confessed? 

WiLMOT. She hasn't exactly said she loved 
me 

Fanny, {promptly) Why, Dick, you know I do ! 
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« 

MiDDLETON. That's right, be a sport, speak 
right out like a man ! 

WiLMOT. I hope we have your approval and con- 
sent, Mr. Middleton. 

MiDDLETON. It all rests with the little gal. {an 
arm about Fanny) If she believes you will make 
her a good husband, an' you're willin' to treat her 
right, she's your'n. It'll be mighty hard though to 
give her up, mighty hard! (crossing toward R. 
Fanny crosses to Wilmot) I remember when I 
was your age — I rode fifteen miles in the mud to 
see my sweet young Nancy hangin' over the gate 
an' wavin' her hand at me — what a darned fool I 
was! (laughing at himself) 

WiLMOT. I cannot tell you how much I ap- 
preciate the treasure I have won, and while I am 
only a poor man, I can work for her 

Middleton. Yes, I know — love is a mighty fine 
puddin' — ^but you got to have some bread an' butter 
'long with it. The day you an' my gal stan' up 
before the preacher, I'll give you ten thousand 
dollars — that'll start you I reckon, if it don't there's 
more whar that come from. 

WiLMOT. You embarrass me with kindness, 
Mr. Middleton. (crosses to c.) I hope with all 
my heart no cloud will ever cross the sky to mar 
our happiness. 

Middleton. Amen to that! Now when's this 
here race comin' off? 

Fanny. Daddy, you and Mr. — I mean Dick — 
go into the other room and talk it over, while I run 
and tell Julia! (Middleton and Wilmot turn up 
to R. door) And I must write to mother this very 
day — I won't be able to sleep a wink until the lettet 
is sent! 

Wilmot. I'll post it for you 

Middleton. Say, Dick, don't let her walk on 
you — that's what she's been doin' to me for fifteen 
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years. Come an' have a drink! (they all laugh, 
MiDDLETON and WiLMOT exit r.) 

(Fanny seats herself at the desk l. and writes.) 

Fanny. " My darling mother : — ^my beautiful 
dream has come true — I have written you so much 
about Dick — I mean Mr. Wilmot — he has asked me 
to marry him, and father said yes — will you too 
say yes ? I love him so much " 

(Enter from the windozv, Joseph Dunn.) • 

Dunn. Excuse me, Miss Fanny- 



Fanny. Joseph! (rising) What do you want, 
Joseph? 

Dunn. I know I have no right to come here — 
I've broken my promise — and your father dis- 
charged me 

Fanny. Yes, you were — intoxicated; you 
promised so faithfully you would never drink again, 
but you did not keep your word. 

Dunn. It's no use for me to try — it's the curse 
bom in me — I can't fight it down — it's too strong! 

Fanny. I am very sorry for you Joseph, but I 
do not think father will take you back again — (sit- 
ting at the desk and placing her letter in an envelope 
which she directs, but does not seal) 

Dunn. I don't expect him to — it's not that I 
came to ask — I don't care what becomes of me — 
but there's mother — we've had nothing to eat all 
day 

Fanny. Joseph! Oh, I am so sorry for your 
poor mother! (taking from a small drawer in the 
desk, some Confederate money) Here, take this; 
to-morrow I will go see your mother — we will not 
let her suffer, I promise you that, (crossing to l. 
door) You better go right home and take her some 
nourishing food. Good-bye, Joseph, I hope you will 
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do better, (going off l.) Julia, oh, Julia— 
(exit L.) 

Dunn. She hopes I'll do better — (looking at the 
money — sullenly) She could have given me more 
than that — I need something to brace me up. 

(Enter Julia from the window. She has changed 
her riding dress to a house dress,) 

Julia, (sharply) Joseph Dunn! What do you 
want here ? Get right out of this house ! I reckon 
you want to steal something! (down to desk l.) 

Dunn, (r.) I don't steal, Miss Julia; I'm a 
good-for-nothing drunken fellow, but I've never 
stolen in my life. I came to beg, and Miss Fanny 
helped me. (opening his hand, showing the money) 

Julia. If you'll stop down at Miss Mary 
Watkins and tell her to send up my new dress this 
ver' minute, I'll give you a quarter of a dollar. 

Dunn. I'll be glad to earn it. Miss Julia. 

Julia, (with Fanny's letter in her hand) I 
reckon my sister would like to have this letter 
mailed in the post-office, (looking at the envelope) 
It's to mother. I think I better see if she's telling 
any tales about me. (Dunn retires a step up stage, 
while Julia dropping into the chair at the desk, 
takes the letter from the envelope, which is not 
sealed) Fanny is so deceitful — (reading) " My 
darling mother — my beautiful dream has come true 
— I have written you so much about Dick — I mean 
Mr. Wilmot — he has asked me to marry him — 
(rising with an angry exclamation) What! (con- 
tinuing) " And father has said yes — will you too, 
say yes ? — I love him so much — " Oh ! Oh ! It's 
not true! I'll not believe it! Oh, am I to lose 
everything — everything for her ! Sunshine, as they 
call her steals his love from me, as she has stolen my 
parents' love — it's Sunshine who wins them all, 
while I am a spirit of darkness — a tempest raging 
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like a storm at sea! Well, then, I will rage! Ill 
be worthy of the name they've given me — 111 crush 
them — those who have crushed me ! 

Dunn, (regarding her in astonishment) Miss 
Julia, excuse me 

JuuiA. {quickly) Wait — wait! Something has 
happened — ^it was a great shock to me — what I have 
discovered in this letter — My sister is going to 
marry Mr. Wilmot ! 

Dunn, {in surprise) Mr. Wilmot — why, every- 
body thought she'd marry Hugh Stanton ! 

Julia. Yes! (in quick, nervous agitation) 
Everybody had a right to think so — she has treated 
him shamefully — he will be broken hearted when he 
learns of this — (crossing to r.) 

Dunn. Excuse me for saying it, Miss Julia, 
but folks around Frankfort sort of thought you 
and Mr. Wilmot would make a match of it. 

Julia, (quickly) So we should have done, only 
my sister has interfered — now they'll say she won 
him away from me with her fickle, baby ways! 
(Dunn advances slowly toward the window) Wait 
— it's not too late — (Dunn pauses and looks at 
Julia) How my head rings! Joe Dunn, I want 
you to help me — I am not going to let her break 
Hugh Stanton's heart — nor mine ! I'll pay you well 
for your work, and your silence ! 

Dunn, (down c.) I don't understand. Miss 
Julia? 

Julia, (r. of Dunn) I'll explain — sit down at 
that desk — oh, hurry, Joe — before anyone inter- 
rupts — (Dunn crosses to the desk, Julia rapidly 
follows him) Sit down — I will tell you what you are 
to do — (Dunn sits at the desk) There — that is 
Fanny's writing — can you copy it? (holding before 
him the letter Fanny has written) It's an awk- 
ward school-girl hand, and I know you are a man of 
some ability Joe ; can you copy it ? 

Dunn, (taking the letter) I worked four years 
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in the post-office, and I got in the habit of reading 
every kind of writing 

Julia. But can you imitate it, so well, mind 
you — that it would be mistaken for Fanny's writ- 
ing? 

Dunn, (quickly) What is it you want me to 
do ? ( rising ) — forgery ! 

Julia, (her hand on his arm, coaxingly) Hush, 
Joseph — of course I do not want you to commit a 
crime — I only want to prevent this marriage — it 
would not be a happy one — I know it would not. 
All I ask you to do is to write a letter from Fanny 
to Hugh— dated, to-day 

Dunn. You're going to use it against her? 

Julia, (very quickly) No matter what I want 
it for — ril give you ten dollars — ^yes, I'll give you 
twenty dollars if you will write it — (taking the 
money from her reticule, Dunn regards it greedily) 
There it is, Joe — sit down — sit down — (Dunn sinks 
in the chair) There it is — and Hugh will give- 
you as much more — Fanny can never give you as 
that — (opening his hand m which he clutches 
Fanny's money) She has given you only a dollar! 
(placing the paper and ink before him, she lays the 
money also before him) 

Dunn. This money is honesty and that is not! 

Julia, (coaxingly) Oh, yes, it is, Joseph — you 
are overscrupulous — If you don't want it your- 
self — think of your mother, Joseph — ^think of her — 
she needs it — ^now take the pen and try — write — 
" My darling Hugh — ^go on, Joseph — remember 
how much you need the money — (he takes up the 
pen, pauses irresolutely and examines the letter; 
then he fingers the money and lays it down. Julia 
goes quickly off l. and returns immediately with a 
decanter of whiskey and a glass; as she re-enters, 
Dunn has arisen, and steps back near c.) 

Dunn. I can't do it! It's meaner than killing! 

Julia, (pouring liquor and offering it to him) 
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Here, Joseph — ^your nerves are unsteady — this will 
calm you — it will give you courage — take it, Joseph 
— it won't hurt you — take it! (A^ hesitates, then 
weakens and finally takes the liquor, Julia watch- 
ing him closely) Drink it, Joseph, drink it — (he 
hastily swallows the liquor) Give me the glass, 
Joseph! (he thrusts the glass into her hand. She 
pours a second drink and hands it to him) 

Dunn. It's no use trying — Fm done for! (in 
silence, he takes the second drink and swallows it. 
Julia turns to the desk, and places the decanter on 
top of it; Dunn keeps the glass. Recklessly) 
What is it you want me to do ? 

Julia. Sit down at the desk — and write as I 
dictate — (Dunn crosses to desk, places the glass on 
top, sits and takes up the pen and letter) Put away 
that money — remember it's to buy food for your 
poor sick mother 

Dunn. Don't say that again ! You're touching 
me where I'm the weakest — it's not fair — if you 
were a man, I'd call you a coward ! 

Julia. There, Joseph, don't excite yourself — 
why you are not doing anything wicked ! I would 
never ask you to ! 

Dunn, (doggedly) What do you want to say? 

Julia, (dictating) "My darling Hugh — don't 
think me false — I love you and I am yours — no 
matter what I seem to be — ^yours forever — Sun- 
shine " 

(Dunn writes as Julia dictates.) 

Dunn. Sunshine — I reckon there won't be much 
sunshine left in her life — after this. I've done some 
mean things in my life — but I never felt so ashamed 
of myself as I feel doing this — I'll leave the dollar 
here, (laying it on the desk. He places Fanny's 
letter in his pocket) I'll not take her money — and 
yours! (around to front of desk, where he takes 
another drink) 
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(Julia quickly picks up the letter he has copied, 

from the desk.) 

Julia. Let me see the letter — ^why, Joseph! 
(in delight) How ver' clever you are! I never 
could tell that Fanny had not written it ! (flatter- 
ingly) You're a ver' well educated man, Joseph, 
and some day you might get a fine position 

Dunn, (doggedly) Yes, and I might get in jail — 
and if I do — Fll send for you, Miss Middleton. 
(turning up toward window) 

Julia, You may go now, Joseph, and of course 
you are not to say a word to anybody — if you do — 
ril tell my father that you tried to injure my sister's 
good name, and blackmail me! , 

Dunn. It seems to me, the devil would be mighty 
proud of having you on his plantation, (^exit Dunn 
through the Tvindow) 

Julia. Ha, ha! (waving the letter) Victory! 
victory ! You're mine at last ! I wonder what Mr. 
Wilmot will think of his dear little Sunshine! 
(laughing and singing, she picks up the decanter 
and glass and goes off l. door with them, return- 
ing immediately) 

(Enter Hugh Stanton through the window, 
pausing a moment, to rap with his riding whip. ) 

Julia, (as she re-enters) Hugh ! 

Stanton. Julia 

Julia. Have you heard the news? 

Stanton. What news? 

Julia. Fanny and Mr. Wilmot are engaged ! 

Stanton. What ! I don't believe it ! (in anger) 
You promised to prevent this ! 

Julia. Oh, don't be frightened — ^Julia Middle- 
ton always keeps her word — (showing him the 
letter) Look at that — I've taken a heap of trouble 
to get it — and I think when we show it to the 
infatuated Mr. Wilmot, he may change his mind I 
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Stanton, {looking at the letter, in his hand) It 
is a perfect copy of Fanny's writing? What am I 
to do with it? 

Julia. Swear that she wrote it to you, of course, 
stupid ! 

(Fanny calls off l.) 

Fanny. Julia— :(enffr Fanny l.) IVe been 
searching for you 

Julia. I know what you want to tell me, — Fm 
sure I wish you every happiness in all this world, 
my dear little sister! (kissing Fanny) 

Fanny, (to r. c.) Fm so glad you're satisfied, 
Julia — how de do, Mr. Stanton 

Stanton, (r.) Mr. Stanton! Why not Hugh? 

Fanny, (shyly) Well I think I'd rather call you 
Mr. Stanton from now on 

Stanton, (advancing to her) Dear heaven! 
Have I lost you, Fanny — (taking her hand) Have 
I lost my precious Sunshine? 

(Enter Wilmot r. followed by Middleton.) 

Fanny, (in surprise) Oh, Hugh, you must 

not 

WiLMOT. (with indignation) Drop Miss Middle- 
ton's hand ! 

Stanton, (to Wilmot) What right have you to 

use that tone with me? 
WiLMOT. (down R.) Miss Middleton is to be my 

wife ! 

Stanton. Your wife! I thought her mine! 

(retaining her hand) 

Julia, (down l.) Everybody thought so 

Middleton. (up r.) Eh ? 

Fanny, (jerking her hand away from Stanton) 
Oh, Julia ! How can you say that ? Hugh Stanton, 
what do you mean ? when did I ever give you any 
right to think I cared for you? 
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Stanton. Here in this letter — (extending letter) 
Dated to-day 

MiDDLETON. Let's havc a look at it 

Fanny, (taking the letter) Why — what letter? 

Stanton, (quickly) Is that your writing? 

Fanny. Yes — it is — (extending it to Wilmot) 
Read it Richard — it's all blurred to me — read it 

WiLMOT. (taking the letter and reading it) 
" My darling Hugh — don't think me false, I love 
you and I am yours — ^no matter what I seem to be — 
yours forever. Sunshine ! " 

MiDDLETON. Thunder an' brimstone! What's 
the meanin' of this? 

WiLMOT. (to Fanny) Did you write that letter? 

Fanny. I never wrote that letter! 

Stanton. I swear she did! 

Fanny. I swear I did not ! 

WiLMOT. Answer me this one question, Fanny — 
do you love this man? (indicating Stanton) 

Fanny. I hate him! 

(WiLMOT tears the letter into bits, as Fanny 

advances to him.) 

CURTAIN. 



ACT III. 

(Three days later.) 

Scene: — The interior of Mammy Sue's cabin. 
A window c. at the back. A door r. of the 
window. A door l. 3. Door r. 2. Table R. c. 
A bright red cover on it. Chair l. of table. A 
broken vase or pitcher on the table. An old 
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rocking chair dawn l. of c. Up stage near the 
window a small stand, with a family bible on it, 
and a soiled deck of cards. A stool or an old 
chair without a back down r. of the rocker. 
Several old chairs, and a cooking stove if azail- 
Qble on the r. A match box on the wall near l. 
door. It is about eight o'clock on a summer 
evening. The door in the flat and the window 
stand wide open, showing the bright moonlight 
beyond. Mammy is standing in the doonvay, 
looking off R. 

At rise : — The darkies off r. are singing — " My Old 
Kentucky Home." 

Note : — ^As this melody will prove most effective 
in this act, it would be advisable not to use it in the 
previous acts. Use other plantation melodies. 

(Mammy is listening to the singing; as it ceases, she 

advances down stage.) 

Mammy. Now don't that soun' jes' beau'ful! 
De Lord was mighty good to make singin' — I done 
reckon he knowed dar wasn't none too much happi- 
ness in dis here wicked world ! Mighty hard place 
for de colored folks, mighty hard, if it wasn't jes' 
for singin' 

(Fanny looks in through the window at the back, 
a large bunch of sun flowers in her hand. 
In this scene, Fanny wears a white dress, al- 
most completely covered with a thin cloak of 
light blue, or very pale gray color. ) 

Fanny. Hello, Mammy — are you all alone? 
Mammy, {looking around) For Ian' sakes! 
honey! is that you? 

Fanny. I reckon it isn't nobody else! {laugh* 
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ing, she leaves the window and crosses to the door 
in flat, where she enters) 

Mammy. Come in honey, come in chile 

{Enter Fanny.) 

Fanny. That's just what I'm doing. Look what 
I've brought you, Mammy — I know you like sun 
flowers! {holding up the boquet) 

Mammy. Like 'em — I jes' reg'lar could eat 'em! 
Is them all for me? 

Fanny. Every one ! I got them in Mrs. Dunn's 
yard — I've been down to see her. (giving the 
flowers to Mammy, who is greatly pleased with 
them) 

Mammy. Ain't them jes' too handsome! Much 
obliged honey — set down, Mis' Fanny, set down. 
(crossing to the table, r. where she places the 
flowers in the vase) 

Fanny. I can't stop. Mammy, because it's 
getting late, and they'll miss me at the house. 

Mammy. How's Mis' Dunn? 

Fanny. The poor soul; very ill; I can't tell 
you how sorry I am for her Mammy — ^her son is 
oreaking her heart. He's drinking again — mighty 
hard too; I did have hopes of him, but I reckon 
someone has tempted him, and he's been weak 
enough to yield. 

Mammy. Don't you go for worry in' 'bout him 
honey — he ain't worth shucks — 'deed he ain't — he's 
been a pesterin'-me for the last two days — I jes' 
can't get rid o' him — 'specks I'll have to take a 
broom stick an' chase him out. 

Fanny, (in surprise) What's he bothering you 
about, Mammy? 

Mammy, (down r. c.) Lan' sakes, chile, I can't 
make it out myself, nohow ! Somethin' 'bout some- 
body coaxin' him, an' followin' him, an' money, an* 
whiskey — such dog goned foolishness there ain't no 
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kind o' sense to it — I reckon it's more whiskey than 
most an3rthing else. 

Fanny. Y^s, I suppose it is. I must be going 
now, Mammy — {advancing toward the door) 

Mammy. Miss Sunshine, 'fore you goes, ain't 
you goin' for to tell your old Mammy Sue wh<en you 
'specks to get married? 

Fanny. I don't know just exactly, Mammy; I 
have written to mother, and of course I must wait 
for her consent. 

Mammy. Lah' sakes! If it don't seem pow'ful 
strange to be talkin' 'bout our little Miss Sunshine 
gettin' married. I done recommember when I got 
married! Ha, ha! (chuckling) I can't never for- 
get it ! No, sah ! But dat dog goned nigger what 
took me for better or for worser — ^he certainly was 
de worstest nigger I ever set my two eyes on! 
He wouldn't work — he wouldn't do nothin' but eat 
an' sleep, an' laz' 'round ! No, sah 1 Ha, ha ! He's 
done gone dead now — an' I'm mighty glad of it — 
drat his bones! I 'specks the bad black man is a 
makin' him handle a pitch fork mighty lively dis 
days, yes, sah — ha, ha! 

Fanny. Poor old Rondy! (in mock solemnity) 
Heaven rest his soul! (laughing) 

Mammy. Drat him, I say, drat him ! Oh, honey, 
jes' you wait a minute — I done got a present for 
you — (crossing toward l.) Yes, I is 

Fanny, (advancing to c.) A present — what is 
it, Mammy? 

Mammy. A great big mince pie ! I done make it 
myself — jes' you wait honey, I fetch it ! (she exits 
quickly to L.) 

Fanny. A mince pie! (laughing) Mammy 
knows what I like! (turning to the door in flat) 

(Enter Hugh Stanton door in f.) 

Stanton. Miss Fanny 



Fanny, (coldly) Mr. Stanton — (advancing) 
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Stanton. One moment — I know you think 
hardly of me — ^you believe I have been guilty of a 
contemptible action — I confess it — I ask you to for- 
give me — ^my only excuse is yourself, and my great 
love for you. 

Fanny. I am willing to forgive you — ^but you 
must not speak to me of love 

Stanton. Why not? Why should I not use 
this brief opportunity that chance has given me? 
You know the old adage — all's fair in love and war ! 

Fanny. There is nothing fair in a deliberate 
lie! 

Stanton. But you identified that letter— — 

Fanny. Which you know I never wrote ^ 

Stanton. I cannot contradict a lady, (bozving 
to her) But nothing shall prevent me from trying 
to win you. (crossing to u c.) 

Fanny. (w/> r.) If you annoy me, I will com- 
plain to my father and Mr. Wilmot. (at r. u. door) 

Stanton. Whom you expect to marry 1 

Fanny. Whom I shall marry ! 

Stanton. Very well, Miss Middleton. May I 
walk to the house with you? (advancing a step) 

Fanny. No, sir ; I prefer to go alone, (exit R. d. 
in F. and to R. ) 

(The singing off r. " My Old Kentucky Home,'' is 
heard as a faint echo only. Dunn enters, 
passing the window; he pauses outside the 
window, peering after Fanny off r. Then he 
enters by the r. d. in f.) 

Dunn, (quickly to Stanton) Who's that? 
(meaning Fanny) 

Stanton. I reckon you've got two eyes to see, if 
you're not drunk. 

Dunn. I'm not much drunker than you are, 
only I'm drunk with whiskey and you're drunk with 
damned meanness! 
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(Stanton lays his hand heavily on Dunn's 
shoulder, and speaks quietly,) 

Stanton. Joe, Joe Dunn, you're talking to Hugh 
Stanton who knows how to handle a gun — 'there are 
a couple of fools rotting out there in the cemetery, 
without any ornamental tombstones either — ^they 
thought they'd talk sassy to Stanton, ha! They 
didn't live long to repent their folly. Here, (tmk" 
ing a flask of liquor from his pocket, he gives it to 
Dunn who takes it eagerly) I'm not a hard man 
to deal with, only — Yva going to have my way. 
(Dunn drinks the whiskey, and offers the bottle 
back to Stanton) Keep it — help yourself. (Dunn 
takes another drink and places the flask in his 
pocket) Have you written the letters? 

Dunn. Yes — ^yes, here they are — (Dunn takes a 
packet of letters from his pocket and thrusts them 
into Stanton's hand) 

Stanton. So — are they filled with expressions 
of love for me? 

Dunn. Yes. (taking another drink from the 
flask, he draws from his pocket) 

Stanton. Just such letters as might be written 
by a sweet dainty little lady to a man who adores 
her? Are they all signed Sunshine? 

Dunn. Yes. 

Stanton. Good! Here — (giving Dvif^ money) 
— Put that away now, you've had enough to drink. 
(Dunn takes the money, and reluctantly restores 
the flask to his pocket) There is one thing more I 
want you to do to-night. Miss Fanny has really 
helped my plan by stopping here — only she was too 
early. She has started for home — I want you to 
overtake her by a round-about path and tell her that 
your mother has had a sudden relapse — ask her to 
hurry to your shanty — ^but to come here first and 
Mammy will accompany her ; then go to the house 
and tell Middleton and that cursed Wilmot that a 
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row has broken out among the blacks and they 
better come down here pretty quick ! 

Dunn. And if they come? 

Stanton. They'll find their Angel Sunshine with 
me, here — in my arms ! 

Dunn. If they don't come? 

Stanton. Fanny will come — she's so devilish 
sorry for your mother — and when I get her alone, 
I'll have her upon my saddle before me, and across 
the state line, before the clock strikes midnight ! 

Dunn. You're going to kidnap her? 

Stanton. I am going to marry her ! Now you 
get out ! 

Dunn. I want ten dollars more for this extra 
work. 

Stanton. It's not worth it— — 

Dunn. It's worth it to me — I'm selling myself 
body and soul! 

Stanton, (giving him more money) You blood- 
hound ! All you think of is money and whiskey ! 
{up to window) 

Dunn. When I get to thinking of something else, 
mebbe it will be about time for you to get out of 
Kentucky, Mr. Stanton! {exit r. d. in f. and to il 
quickly) 

{Enter Mammy from L. with a large pie.) 

Stanton. Mammy 

Mammy, {in great surprise) Marster Stanton ! 
What ever was you lookin' for? 

Stanton. Oh, I was passing, and I just dropped 
in for a match to light my cigar. Got any? 
(Mammy takes the match box from the wall and 
offers him a match which he takes) Beautiful 
night ! {lighting his cigar and turning to the door) 

Mammy. Yes, Marster — ^most 'as bright as day 
time, {crossing to r. c. eyeing Stanton sus* 
piciously, she leaves the pie on the table R. c) 
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Stanton. What time do you retire, Mammy? 

Mammy. Retire? I don't know whatever you 
mean, honey? 

Stanton. What time do you go to bed? 

Mammy. Ofi! I 'specks 'bout nine o'clock. 

Stanton. Nine o'clock? H'm. Well, good- 
night. Mammy — pleasant dreams. (exit r. in 
leisurely fashion, passing the window and off l.) 

Mammy. Pleasant dreams! Seems to me he's 
gettin' ter'ble kind wishin'! I wonder whar Miss 
Fanny done went? {going up to the door and look- 
ing R. and L.) I reckon she done get tired waitin' 
for me to fetch dat pie — I jes' didn't know whar 
to look for it — 'cause I'se got to hide everything 
so's dat on'ry Bob don't fin' it ! How he do love pie ! 
(yawfiing) Lan' sakes, I'se done gettin' sleepy 
right now. I jes' read my chapter out ob de good 
book, an' den I tuck myself in my little trundle bed ! 
(she goes to the stand up stage and picks up the 
bible, which she brings down, seating herself down 
L. fit the rocker, the bible open on her knees. In the 
meantime, the chorus off vl is again heard singing 
in the distance. Reading from the bible) " Amen, 
Amen, I say unto you, the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Lord, and 
they that hear, shall live! (Bob enters from r. d. 
in F. and advances very stealthily, toward Mammy. 
He has a short stick, to which is attached a string, 
and from the string, dangles a frog. He advances 
behind Mammy's rAair, and lowers the frog in 
front of her. Without looking up, she brushes an 
imaginary fly azvay, two or three times) Praise and 
glory — Git 'way — I never did see so manj' gnats ! 
(reading as before) And den — do's you hear me — 
Git 'way! (same bus.) I don't see nothin' in the 
good book Tx)ut bugs • ^f ebbe if I was to read dat, 
Siev'd go 'way — dar it am ! Ha. ha ! I done knows 
it 'c^use ^fi?« Sunshine done make a mark an' tell 
me cbciy word what it say — (reading) "An' wc 
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are commanded to love all things—" (Bob lowers 
the frog. Reading) " The birds in the air, an' the 
fishes in the sea — " (same bus. she strikes at the 
frog) Don't say nothin' 'bout levin' bugs — ! 
(reading) " An' all the animals of the earth — " I 
certainly does love all de animiles — Git 'way from 
me you ugly green rascal ! (striking violently at the 
frog, but not looking up) Thar ain't no animile 
what I don't love — (Bob repeats bus. Loudly) Git 
'wa— does you hear me ! If ever I gets my hands on 
dat bug — I jes' squash him ! (looking up she sees 
the frog) Oh, Lan' sakes ! ain't dat a mighty big 
bug! (Bob drops it in her lap, then he quickly 
ducks behind the chair, as Mammy shrieks and 
jumps up, mounting the stool, and throwing the 
bible at the frog on the floor) Oh, help! help! 
Ain't somebody goin' for to kill him ! Help ! (Bob 
is reaching out for the string to pull the frog away, 
when Mammy catches sight of him) You low 
down, on'ry coal black nigger ! Was you tryin' for 
to scare your ole Aunt Susie most to death ! (start- 
ing for Bob) ^ ^ 

Bob. (dodging) I ain't done nothin — nothm 

'tall ! 

Mammy. You liar! I'm goin' for to pull your 
h^T— (grabbing Bob by the hair) You want to 
give me de palpitations ob de liver 1 Ain't you got 
no sense inside your ugly black round long legged 

head 1 

Bob. I won't never do it no more— hope to die 
if I Aots— (trying to struggle away from Mammy) 

Mammy. You'll get all you're hopin' for— 'deed 
you will ! (releasing him) You jes' take dat bug 
an' fro it out doors. Does you hear me? 

Bob. Dat ain't no bug, dat'. a frog! (laughing 
as he picks it up, Mauvly retreals) 

Mammy. I don't cire what 'tis— take it way— I 
ain't got no love for dem green insects 1 

Bob. Shall I fro it out de door, or out de 
window? 
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Mammy, (starting for him) Fro it— dat's all— 
askin* me such fool questions! {in disgust) Out 
de door, or out de window ! (Bob throws the frog 
out of the window) It all comes ob your lazin' 
'round — an* if I ever does kotch you again with one 
ob dem mis'able bugs, help me, if I don't cut off 
your ears an' your nose an' all your hands an' feet ! 
Yes, sah — ^you hears me! {to table R.) An' means 
it! 

Bob. {singing) 

Mammy Sue she done got mad, 
Mammy Sue she done got mad — 
Mammy Sue she done got real mad — 
An dat's de way she's goin' for to die ! 

Mammy, {at table r. c.) I don't know what kind 
6b good you are for nohow — 'cept a nuisance. 
Here, you take dis pie up to Miss Sunshine 

{About to pick up the pie from the table. At this 
moment, a figure robed entirely in white ap- 
pears from R. outside the door, and slowly 
starts, crosses toward l. This is Julia, in a 
white dress, with a white drapery about her 
head and face, which must not be seen.) 

Bob. {in terror) Oh, Mammy — Mammy — dar's 
a ghost ! 

Mammy, {in terror) Whar! 

Bob. Dar it is— dar it is — ! {the figure slowly 
passes the window and exits l.) Dar it goes ! 

Mammy, (in terror) Oh, Lor' save me! save 
me! {dropping on her knees, wringing her hands) 
I'se been a bad nigger, but oh, I'se sorry, I'se sorry! 

Bob. S'h, Mammy — Look! (Bob points to the, 
outside of door, where Julia has dropped a hand- 
kerchief as she passed) 

Mammy, {in terror) Oh, don't ask me for to 
look — don't ask me for to look ! Oh, save me ! save 

mel 
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Bob. It draped something! 

Mammy, {with abrupt calmness) What did it 
drap? {looking around) 

Bob. I 'specks it's a han'chief — {advancing a 
step) 

Mammy, {quickly) Don't you go for to tech it! 
{rising) You keep 'way from dat ghost! 

Bob. I ain't afeared ob no ghost — it can't hurt 
me! {creeping cautiously toward the door) 1 jes' 
go right up to dat ghost an' I say — look a here you 
ghost — (Julia re-enters from l. and starts, crosses 
tiward r. slowly) I say — look a here — {as he sees 
Julia) Oh, Mammy — Mammy — don't let him 
catch me — don't let him catch me! {he clings to 
Mammy, and she to him, in terror, as Julia slowly 
passes the door and exits r.) 

Mammy. Oh, ain't I sorry I ever was wicked! 
Mebbe it's poor Rondy comin' back for to hant me \ 
Is — is it gone 

Bob. I don't know — Fse a scared to look! 

Mammy. Can't you jes' get a peek out ob de 
corner ob your eye? 

Bob. You can get a peek out ob de corner ob 
your eye ! 

Mammy. I can't see without my specks 

(Bob cautiously looks around.) 

Bob. It's done gone — I reckon 'twasn't nothin* 
'tall nohow! 

Mammy, {looking cautiously around) Dar's dat 
han'chief — I like mighty well to see what dat is 

Bob. I'll get dat — jes' you stay here — {creeping 
cautiously forward) I ain't « scart no more — if I 
calls for help, you come a runnin' 

Mammy. Kerful Bob'way — kerful 

(Bob reaches the handkerchief and quickly picks it 
up. As he does so, the sound of a woman's 
voice, (Julia) is heard off r. in a long moan,) 
Julia, {off r.) O — h! 
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(Mammy and Bob cling to each other in fear,) 

Bob. Did you hear dat ? 

Mammy, {her teeth chattering) D — did I — I — 
I — h-h-h-h-hear d-d-d-dat ! My h-h-h-har done viz 
— r-right up ! 

Julia, (off r.) Oh, Hugh, Hugh! 

Mammy, {in terror) Oh-h-h — ! 

Julia, (as before) Oh, Hugh! 

Bob. What's it a sayin' ? 

Mammy. How does you expect me to know? 

Bob. I wopdej who dat ghost am talkin' to ? 

Mammv. (pushing Bob aside) Go long nigger — 
ghosts don't never talk to nobody but their-selves ! 

Julia, (as before) Good-by — good-by 

Bob. Now it's sayin' good-by! 

Julia, (as before) Forever! 

Bob. Forever ! 

Mammy. Thank de Lord! (a sigh of relief) I 
hope it don't never come back! Whew! I'm a 
drownin' in a red hot presberation ! 

Bob. Mebbe it ain't no real ghost — ^but dat's a 
real han 'chief ! (regarding the handkerchief) 

Mammy. Lemme see dat. (taking the handker- 
chief) It done look to me as if I done seen it 'fore. 
What's dai on ae corner? 

Bob. (looking at the handkerchief) Fanny! 

Mammy, (in surprise) Fanny! Is dat what it 
say? 

Bob. For sure — Fanny ! 

Mammy. You ain't lyin* to me? 

Bob. Cross my heart ! ( bus. ) 

Mammy, (bewildered) Fanny! I don't never 
know what to make out ob dat ! (looking cautiously 
toward door) I reckon it ain't no ghost 'tall — jes' 
Miss Fanny takin' a walk in de moonlight 

Bob. Miss Fanny wouldn't never go on like dat — 

Mammy. Dis am gettin' mighty skeery! (shak- 
ing her head) 
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Bob. Mebbe somebody's goin' for to die Voun* 
here — (^the hoot of an owl is heard outside) What's 
dat? 

Bob. Dat am a owl — Doesn't you rec-o-nize it ? 
(imitating) Somethin' is goin' to happen 'roun* 
here for sure sar tin 

Mammy, (quickly) Pick Up dat dar bible an* 
give me dat poker deck. I reckon I jes' fin' out what 
all dis mysteriousness is! (Bob picks up the bible 
and replaces it on the stand up stage, bringing doTim 
to Mammy the deck of cards) I reckon you better 
go an' get b^tptized Bob 

Bob. I done get baptized once las' summer, only 
it didn't took ! 

Mammy. What you talkin' 'bout? What's didn't 
took — dat was a vac-cination — it didn't took ! 
(striking at him, he dodges. Mammy crosses to 
the rocker l. and seats herself, laying the cards out 
on the stool in front of her as she tells the fortune) 
It didn't took ! 

(Bob c. leaning both hands on his knees, watching 

her with interest.) 

Bob. What kind ob a fortune you goin* to tell. 
Mammy, good one or bad one? 

Mammy. How does you s'pose I knows, you 
fool nigger! (laying out the cards) Dar's de 
Queen ob Diamonds — dat's me! 

Bob. Is you de Queen ob Diamon's 

Mammy. Shet you mouth ! (laying out another 
card) Dar's de Queen ob Hearts— dat's little Miss 
Sunshine — Now what's dat? (laying out another 
card) Dat's de King of Diamonds! — look at dat 
debil, right next to my honey chile — who you s'pose 
dat is — ^I don't like dat — no indeedy ! What's dis — 
a letter — (bus., laying out the cards) A row — a 
black card — ^black — ^black — Oh — a fun'ral! Oh, 
Bob-way jes* look at dat! Dat's 'nough — I ain't 
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fom' to Iril no mofe! (/t/tii^ ike cards toffrihtt 
Uavimg them om the stool) 

Bob. {solewmly) Dat's mighty bad! 

Mammy, {rising, solewmly) \\luitcver is a com* 
in' — ^I redocNi if de good Lord wiDs h, we ain't a 
goin' to stop it no how we tries. Only I does hope 
from de bcitom ob dis old Mack heart 'tain*t goin* 
to be not'in' that can hann Miss Sunshine, {rois^ 
ing her eyes as though m prayer) I prays it with 
all my scxd! 

Bob. {reverently) With aU my soul ! Amen, 

Mammy, {subdued) Go on to bed Bob— shut 
the window — an' go to bed. (Bob goes to the 
window and closes it) De Lord knows what's de 
best for us alL {going to the door she closes it) 
'Tain't for us to be settin* our wills against His, 
{the Chorus is heard again from outside, very softly. 
Bob and Mammy, after closing the window and 
door, cross in silence to the u door. Or they can 
join in the singing) Come Bob' way ! (as the sing^ 
ing dies away, the clock strikes nine. Exit Bob and 
Mammy l.) 

{Enter Julia from r. d. in f. She is em*eloped in a 
dark cloak, over a white dress. The cloak is 
lined zvith white, and a tvhite drapery is on her 
head. She listens a moment, then cautiously 
reopens the door and admits Hugh Stanton.) 

Julia, (in a whisper) Come in — S'h! They 
have just gone to bed. (she closes the door, as 
Stanton adzances a step) 

Stanton. I could have sworn it was Fanny out 
there in the moonlight — You are an excellent 
mimic, Miss Julia. 

Julia. If any questions are asked, every one who 
heard me, is sure to say it was Fanny. Shall I show 
you how easy it was? (laughing softly, she takes 
off the cloak and reverses it, showing it a counter^ 
part of the wrap worn by Fanny) 
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Stanton. I can only express the greatest 
admiration 

Julia. Save it for Fanny. I hope she will, not 
keep us waiting long. 

Stanton. 1 am almost afraid to believe that our 
desperate plan will succeed! 

Julia. Oh, don't call it " our plan *' Hugh — I 
only consented to help you, I'm sure; if it fails, of 
course it will be your fault, not mine, {dozvn r.) 

Stanton, (c.) Without your help — your cun- 
ning arrangement, I should never have attempted 
it — so, that if all goes well, you will have the credit, 
and if it fails, you will share the responsibility. 

Julia. Oh, not at all, not at all! If it succeeds, 
I shall feel ver' proud, if it fails — {shrugging her 
shoulders) — you must bear the consequences your- 
self, {at R. door) 

Stanton. Til take my chance — I cast myself into 
the hands of fate, and let her play me fair or foul ! 
(Julia opens the r. door. Stanton advances) 
Win or lose, it's worth the risk ! 

Julia. Come, wait in here, {exit Julia r. foU 
lowed by Stanton) 

{Afer a brief pause, enter from r. d. in F. Fanny.) 

Fanny, {calling softly) Julia — Julia — I was 
sure I saw Julia — Julia ! How ver' odd ! Mammy 
' — {crossing to L. door) Mammy Sue — ^have you 
gone to bed? {opening the l. door) 

Mammy, {outside l.) Bress me! does I hear my 
honey callin'? {enteric.) Miss Fanny! 

Fanny. Don't be alarmed, Mammy — I am going 
to Mrs. Dunn's cottage — Joe says she's much worse 
— will you go down with me — you and Bob ? 

Mammy. I jes' 'specks we will, honey chile. 
{calling off l.) Bo — Bob'way — come out here, you 
lazy bones! 

Fanny. Where's JuHa? 

Mammy. Lan' sakes honey, I ain*t never se 
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Miss Julia! (enter Bob from l. yawning sleepily) 
Go 'long there you Bob— Mis' Dunn's took ^w*- 
ful sick — you go — scoot down thar an* fetch the 
'pothecary ! Does you hear me ? 

{Pushing Bob off r. d. in F.) 

Fanny. Hasn't Julia been here ? 

Mammy. No, Missy — she ain't never been here 
this evenin'. (throwing a small shawl about her, 
and advancing to R. door in f.) 

Fanny. I don't see how I could have been mis- 
taken — perhaps she went into Dilsey's cabin next 
door — you go on ahead, and I'll run and overtake 
you. If I can find Julia, we can go home together. 

Mammy. Jes' as you says honey — ^jes* as you 
says! (advancing to the door) I 'specks mebbe 
de good Lord is goin' to take poor Mis* Dunn to 
His heavenly rest, (exit r, door in flat, closing 
the door) 

Fanny. Poor old Mammy, it's a shame to keep 
her out of bed. (she crosses to the L, door and 
closes it. Mammy having left it open. Enter from 
R. 2 quickly Stanton; he goes up to the R. door 
in flat, as Fanny turns to go out) Poor old 
Mammy 

(Stanton bars her at the door, she pauses in 

c^tonishment ) 

Stanton. Fanny^ — my darling- 




Fanny. (sternly) Stand away from that door, 
Hugh Stanton 

Stanton. You are not going out of this door, 
until you have promised to be my wife ! (grasping 
both her hands) 

Fanny. You coward! Let me go! how dare 
you treat me like this ! 

Stanton. You know why — ^I am determined to 
win you 



y 

t 
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Fanny. Win me I {struggling away frovt htm} 
Do you think you can win a woman by terrifying 
her? 

Stanton. Yes, because with a woman like you, 
her good name is worth more than life! 

Fanny. My good name is not in your keeping — ! 

Stanton. It is — it is— you are here alone with 
me — I don't intend to let you pass that door, until 
you promise to be mine! 

Fanny. Then I will stay here until I die ! You 
think I am only a girl — a child that you can 
frighten*— you threaten me with disgrace and think 
I will accept your offer ! I refuse it ! I refuse you ! 
and if you don't open that door, I'll do what every 
woman can do, I'll scream ! 

Stanton. If you do, who will come to your 
rescue? Who will believe you innocent? {throw- 
ing his arms about her) Either you consent to 
go with me, or I'll drag you to my horse and tie you 
to the saddle 

Note: — If desired, Hugh Stanton need not at- 
tempt to detain Sunshine by force. Instead, he 
can take up his position at the door, with his back 
against it, thus barring her egress while she pleads 
with him. At the line — ^"I shall not yield," — ^he 
can advance quickly to Fanny, taking her hand, as 
Middleton and Wilmot enter. 

Fanny, {struggling with him) Let nie go — let 
me go— oh, you coward, you coward! 
. Stanton, I shall not resent that insult now — 
but when I have you to myself, my beautiful Sun- 
shine, I will make you pay for that in. kisses, 

Fanny. Let me go, I beg of you, let me go! 

Stanton. Oh, you beg^— that's a different 
tone — ^beg forever, Fanny — I shall not yield ! 

{Enter from r. door in flat, Wilmot, followed by 
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MiDDLETON, Dunn skulking in after them, 
gradually making his way to l.) 

MiDDLETON. By thunder! {quickly drawing 
large revolver) 

WiLMOT. (quickly) Wait! {holding the hand 
in which Middleton has revolver) 

Fanny, {quickly) Richard! Father — save me! 

Middleton. Let go that gal ! 

(Fanny staggers to Middleton's arms as Stanton 
releases her, Wilmot takes the revolver 
from Middleton and walks to Stanton.) 

Wilmot, I am going to kill you ! 

Stanton. (calnUy) I suppose so, but that will 
only add to the lady's unhappiness. I do not be- 
lieve Miss Middleton desires my death, any more 
than she wishes to marry you ! 

Middleton. If youVe got anything to say, spit 
it out, mighty quick! 

Stanton. These letters will explain better than 
anything I can say — (he extends the packet of 
letters) They may not prove pleasant reading — 
letters of devoted affection, written to me by the 
lady you expected to steal from me! 

(Wilmot hastily takes the letters; he retains two or 
three in his hand, several more fall to the floor. 
Mammy Sue appears in the doorway r. d. in f. 
Bob outside the window.) 

Fanny. Richard! do not let that man lie to 
you — I never wrote those letters any more than you 
did — I have never written letters to any man, not 
even to you ! 

Wilmot. Look at the writing Fanny — Good 
God ! How much it looks like yours ! 

Fanny. Oh ! You doubt me — you don't believe 
I am telling you the truth — ! 
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MiD0LETON. Let me see that writing 

(WiLMOT hands him a letter; he looks at it, enter 

slowly from r. 2 Julia.) 

Fanny. Julia! You know all my secrets ! You 
know I have never met Hugh Stanton — ^that I have 
never written him any letters, don't you ? ' 

Julia. I wish I could help you my poor sister — 
but I am afraid I cannot, this time ! 

WiLMOT. Can either of you explain these 
strange letters? (he remains near c. closely inspect- 
ing a letter in his hand) 

Fanny. No, Richard ; it is the work of an enemy, 
whose name I do not know ! 

MiDDLETON. Sunshine, will you swear to me be- 
fore the God that made you that you never wrote 
those letters? 

Fanny, (solemnly) Father, I swear before my 
Creator, by my hope of eternal life, by my love for 
you and mother, I never wrote those letters — or 
any letter — to Hugh Stanton! 

MiDDLETON. {to Stanton) What more have 
you got to say? 

Stanton. You see my position! I must spare 
Fanny, because I love her; she loves me — and if 
this man — (Wilmot) had not come here, this pain- 
ful scene would never have occurred! 

Fanny. Every word you speak is a lie — a cruel 
lie! Father — Richard — (turning to him) you be- 
lieve me? 

Wilmot. Fanny — if I hadn't seen those letters — 

Fanny. Oh! You doubt — you doubt me! 

Wilmot. (throwing down the letter) No — ^no — • 
I do not 

Fanny. You do — (looking at Middleton) 
Father doubts me — Oh ! God help me ! What can 
I say to prove my innocence ! 

Wilmot. I am willing to forgive you, Fanny, 
if 
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Fakny. {sternly) Stop! You shall not insttlt 
f 

WiucoT* Fanny — consider- 



Fanny. I do consider that when I swear I am 
iimoccPt, you have no right to doubt mel But 
since you do, you are free! I don't know who 
wrote those letters ! I don't know what will become 
of me, but I do know that I refuse to remain here 
and wed a man who doubts me! You are freet 
ycm are free ! I will never marry you, never I 

CURTAIN. 



ACT IV. 

(Four months laier.) 

Scene: — A handsome interior in the Mxddletok 
Home, Doors, or arch c. at the back, cur- 
tained. An arch well down r. A door u a. 
Divan R. of c. Leave a clear path to the arch 
R. Table l. c. Another table in R. u. comer, 
on which are parcels, wrapped, and several dis- 
played presents. The portraits of Fanny and 
Julia used in Act II, are now in this room, 
on the easels. Julia's to the R. Fanny's l. 
up stage. Over the c. d. a Confederate flag 
is draped, and there should be some modest 
decorations in honor of Julia's wedding, which 
is about to take place. 

At RISE : — Julia is near the table l. c. singing softly, 
as she is arranging a bow of white ribbon, or 
sash. She is not arrayed in her wedding dress, 
Imt wears a negligee house dress. 
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{Enter Middleton, slowly, from r. His manner 

very subdued.) 

Julia. I reckon that will about do. {turning, 
seeing Middleton) Father — ^why how mighty- 
doleful you look ! 

Middleton. I can't somehow help it, Julia, {to 
R. c.) 

Julia. You ought to be cheerful and happy on 
my wedding day — (crossing to him) My wedding 
day father — ^just think of it! 

Middleton. Yes, I've been thinkin' 'bout it 

Julia. Oh, I know why you are sad — it's be- 
cause you will miss me so much — ^but we are going 
to live in Lexington — I told Richard I should posi- 
tively refuse to go far away from my old home — I 
wish we could have had a fine wedding, with music 
and crowds of people, and carriages, instead of this 
simple home affair — I should have invited May 
Ashton and Nellie Cameron just to let them see 
how pretty I look in a veil! (laughing) And you 
should have heard Helen Williams cry when I told 
her I wasn't even going to have a bridesmaid ! 
(Pouting) Why, it's almost spoiled everything, be- 
cause of — Fanny's disgrace! (crossing to l. c.) 

Middleton. Fanny's disgr2Lce-r-(quietly) Don't 
never say that again Julia 

Julia. Why, isn't it so? Everybody believes 
she ran away with Hugh Stanton — we haven't seen 
either of them for four months — and if she's not 
with him 

Middleton. (sternly) That's enough! I told 
you to drop it! I don't believe she's with Stanton 
any more than you are ! 

Julia. Then why doesn't she come home? I'm 
sure I'd forgive her 

Middleton. Perhaps she's not hankerin* after 
your forgiveness 

Julia. Why, father, how cross you arc with 
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me — on my wedding day ! {tearfully) And I have 
tried so hard to make up to you for the loss of 
Fanny 

MiDDLETON. Daughter, I ain't ongratcful— I 
know you've been trym' — ^but nothin* you can do — 
not if you was to lay down your life for me — ^it 
wouldn't take the place o' Sunshine in my heart! 

Julia. I know how much you loved her — so 
much more than you ever loved me — but I was 
never jealous of that ! I'm so sorry she didn*t ap- 
preciate such a good father — I don't see how she 
could deceive us all so — I don't indeed ! 

MroDLETON. (seating himself r. c.) That's what 
hurts — to think that Sunshine deceived me — ^it don't 
seem nat'ral — it don't somehow appear as if it ever 
could be ! 

Julia, But you saw with your own eyes — ^you 
heard her refuse to marry Mn Wilmot 

MiiH>LET0N. Richard acted as if he believed her 
guilty of some wrong — How do you s'pose a proud 
girl like Sunshine could stand that ? 

Julia. Poor Richard! How could he believe 
anything else with all those letters in her writing? 

Mii»ELTON. That's what gets me. 

Julia. I hope I shall make him a better wife 
than Fanny — a true wife — and never deceive him, 
and never, never lose my temper with him, 

MiDDLETON. Julia, there's one point that didn't 
come into my thick old noddle 'till just 'bout this 
momin' — (rising) How was it that you was in 
Mammy's cabin that night? 

Julia. Why, father, what a strange question! 
(in confusion) I do declare — ! 

MiDDLETON. (looking at her) The question ain't 
no stranger than your bcin' there ! 

Julia. If you will excuse me father, I'd a heap 
rather not answer you. (crossing to l. c.) 

MiDDLETON. (advancing to c.) An' I'd a heap 
rather you would answer me. Go ahead. 
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Julia. I want to spare Fanny- 



Mdddleton. Go ahead an' answer me. 

Julia. Well then, since you insist — (with affected 
hesitation) — Fanny had confessed to me that very 
evening that she was going to meet Hugh down 
under the old willow, and I went there first to try 
and save her ! 

MiDDLETON. If you knowcd this, why didn't you 
tell your mother or me ? 

Julia. I was ashamed! 

MiDDLETON. {imth indignation) What's your 
shame against her good name ? 

Julia, {quickly) I thought I could save her- 

MiDDLETON. Then why didn't you? 

Julia, {excitedly) I got there too late! 

MiDDLETON. Why was you too late? 

]viAK, {in fear) Father — ! 

MiDDLETON. {strongly) Answer me! If you 
wanted to save Sunshine, why wasn't you there in 
time? 

Julia, {hysterically) Father, you frighten me — I 
don't know what you mean ! 

MiDDLETON. By thunder ! If I'd a thought of all 
this before, there'd a been no weddin' till I found 
out the whole story ! 

Julia. Oh, you frighten me so ! See how I am 
trembling! I am nearly fainting — ! 

MiDDLETON. I'm sorry I scart you. {crossing to 
her) I didn't mean to get excited! {consoling 
Julia) But I all forget myself when it comes to 
thinkin' 'bout Sunshine. 

Julia. Of course I don't blame you father, I for- 
give you — don't let us speak of it any more. She 
will always be a dear, sad memory to us, and we 
must pray for her, our poor lost Sunshine! {enter 
WiLMOT from c. an open telegram in his hand) 
Richard 

WiLMOT. {advancing) Here is a telegram from 
my mother, extending her felicitations. 
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Julia, {taking the telegram) How sweet of her! 
Everybody has been so kind, {crossing to Wilmot) 
I think we oug^t to be very happy, Richard. 

' Wilmot. I shall do my best with both our lives, 
Julia. I do not want to deceive you by. professing 
great love for you — ^you know — ^you know how 
much your sister was to me ! {turning aside l. c.) 

Julia. Yes ; I shall try to be satisfied — ^try to win 
the love of which she was so unworthy, {crossing 
to u) I must go and dress now — ^I hope you will 
think me pretty in my wedding gown. 

Middleton. Don't forget to ask your mother's 
blessing, Julia. 

Julia. Of course I shall not forget that dear 
father. Mother is going to watch the ceremony 
from the top of the stairs, {she throws a kiss and 
laughing, exits l. ) 

Mii»>leton. It seems mighty strange, mighty, 
mighty strange — I can't seem to get used to think- 
in' of Julia as your wife. 

Wilmot. I hope you do not credit me with a 
mere fickle admiration, first for one woman than 
another — ^blowing hot and cold like the wind on an 
April day. My love for Sunshine was very deep — I 
cannot express it in words, as I am not a demonstra- 
tive man, but I feel, where words fail me. After 
that dreadful night which proved such a shock as to 
make me mortally ill, Julia was such a faithful, 
gentle nurse, I felt I owed her my life, and I owed 
you and your family, all my sympathy. That is why 
Julia is to become my wife. 

Middleton. Ssonpathy an' duty seem mighty 
poor words to take the place of love. But I thank 
you my boy — {extending his hand) And I hope 
with all the hope there's left in Josh Middleton's sad, 
old heart, that ever3rthing's goin' to be right — right ! 
(turning up stage) Howsomever we look at it, it's 
all done, an' we've got to bear it. But if Sunshine 
ever comes back to my door, an' holds out her hands. 
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an' says " Daddj," I'm a goin' to take her to my 
heart, an' shut my eyes, an' shut my mouth, except 
just long 'nou^ to say ** Thank God! " 

WiLMOT. I am afraid she win never come back ! 
(exit R. MiDDLETON htms to the portrait of Fanny 
up stage and stands gazing sadly at it) 

(Enter from l. Mammy with a small box, neatly 

tied and bearing a card.) 

Mammy. Marsa 



(MiDDLETON does not heed her, but continues to 
study the portrait. Mammy goes up to the 
table up R. and is about to lay the parcel on it 
when MiDDLETON sees her.) 

MiDDLETON. Well, Mammy? 

Mammy. I done brung another present for Mis* 
Julia 

MiDDLETON. What is it? 

Mammy. I don't know Mars, I 'specks it's 
somethin' in a box. (showing the package) 

MiDDLETON. By Jupiter I If it's any more 
spoons, or butter knives, throw it out the window ! 
We've got 'nough butter knives now to scoop up all 
the butter in Kentuck ! 

Mammy. Dar's a kerd tied right onto it, Marsa ! 
(indicating the card) 

MiDDLETON. (reading card) " Lottie Copeland," 
H'm — Bob Copeland's red headed gal ! Put it over 
there — (indicating table r.) Julia will have some 
fun openin' it. (Mammy places the parcel up r.) 
I reckon everything's most ready for the ceremony, 
Mammy? (crossing /o l. c.) 

Mammy, (advancing down c.) I reckon so, 
Marsa. (sighing heavily) 

MiDDLETON. What are you sighin' 'bout, 
Mammy? 
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Mammy. Oh, Marsa, I dtme get all failed op 
^nmnd de eyes! {bursting imio tears, as ske simks 
om divan x. c) 

MiDDLETON. Mammy 

Mammy. Oh, I jes* can*t help it, Marsa, I can't 
no way help it! My heart is jes' a busdn' right 



Mmx^ETON. I never thought you were so at* 
tacfaed to Miss Julia 

Mammy, (abruptly stopping weeping) Lan' 
sakes, Marsa — ^I ain't Tached to her *tall — {re- 
covering) Oh yes, Marsa, 'Course I'se 'tached to 
her — pow'ful so-— but 'tain't dat I'se cryin' TxMit — 
'tain't dat ! {wailing as before) 

M1DIX.ET0N. What then? 

Mammy. It's — ^it's 'cause — it's 'cause o' dat little 
gal over dar — (rising and pointing to Fanny's 
portrait) 'Scuse me for speakin' out Marsa, but it 
don't seem to me as if Miss Sunshine's ever had her 
say! 

MiiH>LEroN. Have you got any good reason for 
thinkin' she's not to blame? 

Mammy. I jes' think it without no reason! 
Some things ain't got no kind o' reason to 'em — ^but 
I believes 'em jes* as I believes Miss Sunshine ought 
to be the bride to-day, 'stead ob Miss Julia — ^you can 
whip me Marsa, you can sell me for half a shillin'— 
but I believes it, an' I ain't goin' for to change my 
mind, for nobody ! (firmly putting her foot down) 

MiDDLETON. I'd be mighty thankful to believe it 
myself. But you told me Hugh Stanton stopped at 
your cabin earlier that evening 

Mammy. Dat was only for a match — he done scd 
so - 

MiDDLETON. He was loitering in the neighbor- 
hood. Then you heard a woman's voice calling. 

" Oh, Hugh, Hugh " 

-Mammy, (promptly) Dat was a ghost Marsa, a 
for sure dead ghost. 
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MiDDLETON. And — ^you gave me this, (drawing 
from his pocket the handkerchief of Act III. 
Mammy turns aside with a sigh) 

Mammy, (sadly) Yes, Marsa 

MiDDLETON. Fanny's handkerchief — with 
Fanny's name on it. I don't blame you for tryin' 
to shield your young mistress, but I'm almost done 
tryin' to deceive myself, (crossing slowly to jl) 

Mammy. Marsa, dar's jes' one question I'se 
pow'ful anxious to inquire ob you — ? 

MiDDLETON. Well, Mammy, what is it? 

Mammy. If Miss Sunshine was to come back 
right now, dis here ver' minute — would you^ — (she 
hesitates, Middleton looks at her sharply) 

MiDDLETON. I don't know — I don't know just 
how I'd feel 'bout it — ^after all. (replacing the 
handkerchief in his pocket, as he exits r.) 

Mammy. Oh, Lan' sakes! dis here world am 
piled heapin' full ob trouble ! an' I reckon de proud 
white folks has got dar share. 

(Enter from c. Bob, he carries a plush album in 
one hand, and a clothes wringer in the other.) 

Bob. Here, Mammy, here's some more presents 
for Mis' Julia ! 

Mammy. For d'clar t' goodness! Who done 
sent dat fool clothes wringer? (taking it from 
Bob) 

Bob. Dat's from Aunt Judy, 'cause she says, Mis* 
Julia done hev such fine clothes, she 'specks she'll 
have to wash 'em most every day ! 

(Mammy places the wringer up near r. tcAle,) 

Mammy. I never did sec no such kind ob a 
weddin' present as dat ! 

Bob. An' dis am from Phemie — (shotving the 
album) 
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^ Mammy. What am it? (hokmg oi ii su>^ 
piciously) 

Bob. Dat am a albun — albun. Phemie says Mil* 
Julia done feel so proud, she reckon dar wonH i€ 
no room lef ' in de albun for no picter but her*n* 

Mammy, (regarding the clasps in disffust"^ I 
'specks dat ain't nothin' but brass t (plactng %i on 
the table up r. ) 
Bob. (singing) 

Oh, dar's goin' to be a weddin*— ^ 

Yes, dar's goin' to be a weddin* 

Mammy. Shet up, you fool nigger! (chp^g 
her hand over Bob's mouth) It ain't no rejoictflr 

time 

Bob. What am it? 

Mammy. You know mighty well what I'm talkin* 
Tx)ut — S'lj — (looking about cautiously) Whar's 
my honey chile ? 

Bob. Waitin' right out dar near de door ! (m* 
dicating c.) 

Mammy. I reckon dar ain't nobody comin' jes' 
now — they're all gettin' ready for the weddin* — jcs* 
you Stan' out thar an' keep your two eyes wide 
open. (indicating r. to which Bob crosses. 
Mammy up c.) My poor sweet honey lamb— 
(exit c. and l.) 
Bob. (singina, very piano) 

Yes dar's goin' to be a weddin* 

Yes dar'^ goin' to be a weddin' 

(going off ibl.) 

Oh, yes, indeed dar's goin' to be a 

weddin' 

Right here to-day 1 
(exit R.) 

(Re-enter Mammy c. with Fanny.) 

Mammy. Come right in honey chile — dar ain't 
no one here for to see you. 
Fanny, (advancing slowly) How strange i| 
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seems to creep into my own home like this! As 
though I were guilty or afraid! 

Mammy. You ain't done nothin' to be afeared 
ob, honey, an' if I was you, I'd jes' up an' say so! 

Fanny. I did say so. Mammy, and no one 
believed me — not even — Richard — Mr. Wilmot. 
(tearfully) I don't see how they could accuse me 
without some proof — and they had none, except ap- 
pearances. 

Mammy. Honey, won't you tell your old Mammy 
the plain, honest, blessed truth ? 

Fanny, (in surprise) Why I have told you 
Mammy — all there is to tell — I never expected to 
meet Hugh Stanton in your cabin 

Mammy. An' wasn't you walkin' outside an' 
wringin' your hands an' cryin' ** Oh, Hugh, Hugh, 
good-by forever ! " 

Fanny, (aghast) Mammy! what do you mean? 

Mammy. An' didn't you drap no han'chief with 
your name on it, jes' outside my door? 

Fanny. Yes, I did drop my handkerchief some- 
where after I left your cabin — ^after I took you the 
sun flowers — I missed it when I reached home; 
what has that to do with it, Mammy? 

Mammy. I can't seem to know honey — I reckon 
it's some myst'ry what ain't never goin' to git found 
out. (to L. c.) 

Fanny. You don't believe in my innocence, any 
more than th;e others, do you? 

Mammy, (quickly) Yes, I does honey, yes, I 
does. 

Fanny. No — ^you say that only to console me — 
did you speak to my father about me? 

Mammy. Yes, honey, 1 done sed — if little Miss 
Sunshine was to come in here right now 

Fanny, (eagerly) What did he say? 

Mammy, (evasively) He sed — I jes' don't 
'xactly recommember what he sed — he say dat 
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Fanny, (sadly) He did not say that he would 
welcome me? 

Mammy, (sadly) No, honey, he didn't say 
dat — ^but he's all upset like, an' 

Fanny. Never mind Mammy — ^if he wanted to 
see me, he would have told you. (sadly, looking 
R. ) Ah, father, you have done me a gf eat wrong, — 
you, who should have known me better. 

Mammy. I go an' tell him to come right here 
honey — I 'specks when he see you, he done forget 
and forgive — (crossing to r.) 

Fanny, (wth quiet dignity) There is nothing I 
would ask him to forgive Mammy — and he has 
already — forgotten me. I too, must go away and 
foxget, 

(^Enter Wilmot quickly from r. Fanny is c. her 

back partly toward r,) 

Wilmot. Mammy, Miss Julia is calling you? 
(^at the sound of his voice, Fanny turns sharply 
facing him) Fanny! can I believe my own eyes! 
(staring at her in astonishment. Mammy quickly 
exits R.) 

Fanny. Yes, it is Fanny ; I know you are much 
surprised to see me — and I did not expect to see 
you 

Wilmot. You look ill— sit down — (his hand on 
the back of a chair r. c. ) 

Fanny. No, I will stand since I am a stranger 
in my father's house. 

Wilmot. Don't say that — ^your father will be 
overjoyed. to see you! (advancing to her) And 
I — Sunshine — (taking her hand and clasping it 
firmly) Sunshine 

Fanny. Sunshine! (sadly) I think perhaps it 
must have been a great mistake to ever call me that 
— I don't know what it means any more — ^I haven't 
been called that for four months 
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WiLMOT. What mad impulse possessed you to 
run away that night? — ^unless — you did not go 
alone ? 

Fanny, (zvithdrawing her hand) I did go alone 
— alone ! I could not remain where my own people 
would not believe in me, and trust me. I went to 
Louisville, alid worked there under another name — 

WiLMOT. Worked — ! 

Fanny. Until a few days ago, when I saw a 
Frankfort paper — ^thc first I had seen, and in it. I 
read that you — ^you and Julia were to be married! 
(WiLMOT turns aside to R.) It stunned ine? As 
quickly as I could^ I came here — ^I went to Mammy 
Sue — she told me it was true ! I hav^ been in her 
cabin for three days — I begged h^^i* to bring me up 
here — ^to see if it could be true I And it is ! It is 
Julia's "wedding day! Julia'^ and yours! 

WiLMOT. I will ask yi4ia to release me — she 
knows I love you 

Fanny, {in surprUe) She knows you love me — 

WiLMOT. I told per so, in presence of your 
father, not half an hour ago 

Fanny. K<^w can that be, if you are going to 
marry hert 

WiLMOT. I will explain it all — if you will for- 

five me — ^if you will let the dreadful past go — I can 
orgive an)rthing 

Fanny, (quickly) Richard! I cannot listen to 
Vou — that is what you said before ; if you had not 
doubted me, what misery you might have spared us 
both ! As you still doubt, I still refuse your love ! 

WiLMOT. Fanny — don't— don't say that 

Fanny. I must! It would mean everlasting 
torture for us both with that cloud between us. 
Good-by, Richard — I bear you no resentment, only 
— if you had been accused as I have been, not all 
the evidence, nor all the proof of guilt would have 
made me doubt you! (enter Mammy r.) Good- 
by, Mammy, take me away — ^take me away — ! 
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(weeping bitterly. Mammy leads her up c. and off) 

( WiLMOT walks slowly up c. ) 

{Enter MroDLETON from r.) 
MiDDLETON. Ho, Dick, you're a keepin' the 

minister waitin' — ^to say nothin* of the bride — ^she's 

mighty near one of her tantareens. 

WiLMOT. {advancing) Mr. Middleton, before 

thisceremony proceeds, I want to speak to Julia 

Middleton. Here she comes 

(Enter Julia quickly from r. in her bridal gown,) 

Julia. Richard! Am I to be kept waiting all 
day? 

WiLMOT. Julia — ^something has happened 

Julia, {impatiently) Oh, I don't care what has 
happened — ^you can tell me about it afterwards 

WiLMOT. No, I must tell you now ! 

Middleton. {quickly) What's the matter with 
you, Dick? You ain't gettin' sorry are ye? 

Wilmot. Julia, I have seen your sister! 

Julia. My sister! That outcast! Are you 
thinking of her? or will you behave like an honor- 
able man? Father, tell the Reverend Mr. Miller 
we are ready! (Middleton crosses toward r.) 
Mr. Wilmot, your arm ! 

(Music: — The Wedding March, Wilmot gives 
Julia his arm, together they advance toward 
R. As they near the door, Joseph Dunn is 
heard outside c.) 

Note: — If someone is available, or Stanton as- 
sumes it, the Minister can appear in the r. arch to 
complete the picture. 

Dunn, {shrieking, outside c.) It must not be! 
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Stop — stop I say — ^tear her away from the altar — 
tear her away! (all pause in consternation as 
Dunn staggers in c. Wildly) Take her away 
from him! I say — take her away — and put her 
sister in her place ! (he sinks to the floor c. Julia 
shrieks as she sees him) 
]\JLiA, (in terror) Oh! Oh! father 

(Mammy and Bob enter c.) 

Dunn. She bribed me — she bribed me with gold 
and whiskey — she made the demons dance in my 
brain ! she broke her sister's heart — she's driven me 
to ruin ! My mother's dead ! She's dead ! I forged 
those letters, because she paid me tp do it ! (he 
draws out a number of letters from his jacket and 
scatters them c. Fanny appears outside the c 
door) 

Julia, (screaming) Oh, father, he's mad — ^he's 
mad! 

Dunn. I'm not mad — don't you see she's afraid 
to look at me ! I'll make her confess ! (he is about 
to rush at Julia, when Mammy and Bob restrain 
him) 

Julia, (sinking to her knees) Father — father! 
it's not true — take him away ! take him away — it's 
not true! (clinging to Middleton's hand) 

Dunn. It's all true — I'm near the end, and I 
swear it's all true — She told me what to say — 
(repeating) " My darling Hugh — I am yours — '* 

Julia, (wildly) Oh— ^lon't believe him! don't 
listen to him ! 

Dunn, (repeating) " No matter what I seem, 
I am yours — Sunshine!" (laughing- wildly) 1 
forged that letter — ^she paid me — she and Hugh 
Stanton — they paid me — they paid me ! 

Julia. He's raving mad! mad! Father- - 
Richard— don't listen to him — ^listen to me — 1 

MiDDLETON. You listen to me! (throwing her 
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off) Is what this man says, true ? 

Julia. No ! no ! no ! no ! no ! 

MiDDLETON. Did you and Stanton work this plot 
against Sunshine? 

Julia. No, father — no — ^no father — ^no ! (strug- 
gling to her feet) 

MiDDLETON. Then how did you come to be at the 
cabin that night? I asked you that before — ^this 
time, you answer! 

Julia. I'll tell you father f I'll tell you every- 
thing — Oh! But not now — I can't remember — I 
can't think — (crosses to R,) , 

MiDDLETON. (grasp her firmly by the shoulders) 
You must think! You're guilty! guilty! Confess 
it ! I don't want to raise my hand against you ! 

Julia. Father — I am — guilty! (as Middleton 
releases her, she falls headlong at his feet. Moan- 
ing) Oh ! what will become of me ? What will you 
do with me? 

Middleton. (sternly) What will I do with you! 
Find the girl we have all wronged, and let her 
ptuiish you, as you have punished her ! 

(Fanny advances down c) 

Fanny. Father — ! 

MiDDLETON. (to Fanny) Fanny — I 

Fanny. Her sin has already brdught her heavy 
punishment! (kneeling beside Julia) Julia, I 
forgive you! (rising) And father will forgive 
you, for my sake! (turning to Middleton) 

Middleton. Sunshine! (passing her to 
Wilmot) 

Fanny. Richard ! 

CURTAIN. 
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The Touch-Dowri 

A comedy in four acts, by Marion Short. 8 males, 6 females* but 
any number of characters can be introduced in the ensembles. Cos- 
tumes modem. One interior scene throughout the play. Time, 2^ 
hoiurs. 

This play, written for the use of clever amateurs, is the story ^of 
life in Siddell, a Pennsylvania co-educational college. It deals with 
the vicissitudes and final triumph of the Siddell Football Eleven, and 
the humorous and dramatic incidents connected therewith. 

"The Touch-Down" has' the true varsity atmosphere, college songs 
are sung, and the piece is lively and entertaining throughout. High 
schools will m«Uce no mistake in producing this play. We strongly 
recommend it as a high-class and well-written comedy. _ 

Price, 30 CcnU. 

Hurry, Hurry, Hurry 

A comedy in three acts, by LeRoy Arnold. 5 males, 4 females. 
One interior scene. Costumes modem. Plays 2^ hours. 

The story is based on the will of an eccentric aunt. It stipulates 
that her pretty niece must be aiEanoed before she is twenty-one, and 
married to her fianc^ within a year, if she is to get her spinster 
relative's million. Father has nice notions of honor and fails to tell 
daughter about the will, so that she may make her choice untram- 
meled by any other consideration than that of true love. The action 
all taices place in the evening the midnight of which will see her 
reach twenty-one. Time is therefore short, and it is hurry, hurry, 
hurry, if she is to become engaged and thus save her father from 
impending bankruptcy. 

The situations are intrinsically funny and the dialogue is sprightly. 
The characters are natural and una£Fected and the action moves with 
a snap such as should be expected from its title. Price, 30 Cents. 

The Varsity Coach 

A three-act plav of college life, by Marion Short, specially adapted 
to performance by amateurs or high school students. 5 males 6 
females, but any number of boys and girls may be introduced in the 
action of the play. Two settings necessary, a college boy's room and 
the university campus. Time, about 2 hours. 

Like many anotber college boy, "Bob" Selby, an all-round popular 
college man, becomes possessed of the idea that athletic prowess is 
more to be desired than scholarship. He is surprised in the midst of 
a "spread" in his room in Regatta week by a visit from his aunt 
who IS putting him through college. Aunt Serena, "a lady of the old 
school and the dearest little woman in the whole world," has hastened 
to make this visit to her adored nephew under the mistaken impression 
that he is about to receive the Fellowes prize for scholarship. Her 
grief and chagrin when she learns that instead of the ^rtze Robert 
has received "a pink card," which is equivalent to suspension for poor 
scholarship, gives a touch of pathos to an otherwise jolly comedy of 
coUeige life. How the repentant Robert more than redeems himself, 
carries off honors at the last, and in the end wins Ruth, the faithful 
little sweetheart of the "Prom" and the classroom, makes a story of 
dramatic interest and brings out very dearly certain phases of modem 
college life. There are several opportunities for the introduction of 
college songs and "stunts." Price, 30 Cents. 

(The Above Are Subject to Royalty When Produced) 
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DOROTHY'S NEIGHBORS. 

A brand new comedy in four acts, by Marie Dor an, author 
New Co- Ed," "Tempest and Sunshine," and many other sucpes sfu 
4 males, 7 females. The scenes are extremely easy to arrange ; t\^ 
interiors and one exterior, a garden, or, if necessary, the t-wo v 
will answer. Costumes modern. Plays 2 Ji^ hours. 

The story is about vocational tfaining, a subject -now widely discuss 
the distribution of large wealth. , 

B'ick of the comedy situation and snappy dialogue there is gfood lo 
a sound n^oral in this pretty play, which is worthy the attention of the 
enced amateur. It is a clean, wholesorfte' play, particularly suited to high 
production. ^ ' Price, 3U 
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MISS SOMEBODY ELSE. 

A modern play in four acts by Marion Short, author of "The 
down," etc. G^males, 10 females. Two interior scenes. Costumesl 
em. Plays 2ji hours. 

This delightful comedy has gripping dramatic mgments, un|asual ch; 
types, a striking and original plot and is essentially modern in theme and 
ment. The storv -concerns the advehtures of Constance Darcy, a multi-rr 
aire's young daughter. Constance caqibarks on a trip to find a young ma 
had been in her father's employ and had stolen a large sum of money, 
almost succeeds, when suddenly all traces of the young man are lost. A 
point she meets some old friends who are living in almost want a^nd, in ore 
assist them through ihotives benevolent, she determines to sink her ,own a 
cratic personality in that of a refined but humble little Irish waitress wit 
family that are in ,w4nt. She not only carries her scheme to success in ass 
the family, but finds romance' and much tense and lively adventure dur'w 
period of her incognito, aside from capturing the young. man who had defr 
her father. The story is full of bright comedy lifles^and dramatic situationj 
is highly recommended for amateur production.. This 19 one of the best ^ 
dies we have ever offered with a large number of fetnale characters. The dia 
is brie-ht and tjie play is full of action from start to finish; not a dull momc 
it. This is a great comedy for high schools and colleges, and the whol 
story will please the parents and teachers, We strongly recommend it. 

Price, 30 



PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 

) I 

*An exceptionally pretty comedy of Puritan New England, in t 
acts, by Amita B. Fairgrieve and Helena Miller. 9 male, 5 female c| 
acters. . n 

This is the Lend A Hand Smith College prize play. It is an admirable^ 
for amateurs, is rich in character portrayal of varied types and is not too difh 
while thoroughly pleasing. Price, 30 C 

(The Above Are Subject to Royalty When Produced) 
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